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PREFACE 

This number of Robert Bridges’ Collected 
Prose contains his Essays on Prose Works, 
including an article on the English Language. 

In the next Number I propose to reprint 
his Essays on musical subjects. 

The usual notes on the phonetic alphabet 
will be found at the end of this book. 

M. M. BRIDGES 
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down to scholarship of the nation: 
the rest is now published for the first time. 
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THE BIBLE 

HAT England wudhav hitn if die Bible had never hi' 
cvme a havsehold hook if a h^podieticnl prohlm for die 
moral flosofer; and if we ask hav mvdh we owe tu die 
literary excellence of avr translation, diatt question if 
not a wholly literary wvn, hvt it haf a very important 
literary aspect, of tdiidi we ventyir tu speek widicwt 
intriidin, vpon moralf or dteology or diefeeld of esoteric 
scolar/hip. Eor goo yearf, and we m^ a'lmost s^from 
die date of die fast dissemination of Tindale’f New 
Testament, die averag Englishman haf been svbjected tu 
an influence of incalculable magnitude, die greiter becavfe 
he haf been vnaware of its vnuSual caracter; for die 
Bible diat he haf red and reveer’d haf not only more 
bewty than eny vdier vernacular renderit^ that eny other 
nation haf pofesst, bat it if in its v^tal parts more bewti' 
ful and intimat than its originalf. Here if a cavfe of a'll 
manner of effects, moral, intellectual, and esdietic. in 
mere esthetic — diat the hook udiidi haf been prefent in 
a'll avr nvrserief and scaolroomf Shud hav been die best 
conceevable model of simple stfa and natural bewty, 
irresistibly infaencift) for good every development of avr 
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THE BIBLE 

liternture, and, iiven tdhen last percuvd, still con^ 
trast or sympathy persistently attracting everythin^ tU'- 
wa/rdf die central fitmssi} and essential forces of r^htnes 
— zhis we most recogn^fe tu he a peece of extravagant 
^ood fortune, as for die moral revolts, in estimatii^ diefe 
it most not he overlcokt diat, if die En^lidi hav ridhly 
prof ted h^ die pofesion of die best Bible in Europe, they 
most hav die credit of having produced it; and diat die 
same Ivve and devotion, udiidt hrav’d marterdom tu 
make it, wer latent cvlso in dieir harts tu receeve it. 

It wafgenuiti endiufafmfor a h^h moral ^deal tdhidi 
made diehewty. ifwyclifand hif associates proofed die 
seed, it waf Tindale and Coverdale wheo reifd die plant; 
die revyerc of 1611 only prun’d and trein’d it; and 
allavit^ every (hi U) for die favor of die t^me, tdhen avr 
languag waf jvst aryitt) tu ryal a/ll antiquity in shaken 
speare, and idhen die national myd, in its straggle tu 
deliver itself from an ageAoi^ hondag, had found its cap^ 
tanf andfhtin) men in a company whoofefeidi and hope 
werfixt in die 'written word’ — yet, allavit^ for diefe 
conditionf, die fact diat a man lye coverdale cud put 
wordf tugedier af he did waf worthy tu he included in die 
doctrin of verbal inspiration, and die feet most hav helpt 
not a little tu confirm diatt notion in die common myd. 
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w/(^/e Tindale waf wmkit^ done in tx^le dter waf no 
promts in English literntwe. chauce/f l^ht had set in 
darkms; dio’ hi had d^’d less zhan 1 50 ymrf hifore, hi 
waf not so iifily red af hi i; tud^; and 'Wydif’s Bible, 
dto’ more vernacjiUr in st^le zhan Chaucer, wa; svfferit^ 
die same obsolescence. Shakespeare, widiavt whoom wi 
can reckon np(hit^, waf vnhorn. it waf vnforsiin and 
vnimayinnhle zhat at zhatt t^me a book dhud ar^e vn' 
matdht in zhe world for its biwtief and mastery of st^le. 

The st^le of profe ilyidef differentiation and discrip' 
tion; it if won of zhe most complex and intanffble of cull 
finominn zhat inu^te distinction, bvt its history in 
tern Europe offerf n simple classification intu twoo man 
diviyonf, die Ciceronian and zhe non'Ciceronian or 
Romantic. Thife termf are not satisfactory, bat zhey doo 
indicate a rial distinction. Cicero, favndin) himself on 
zhe criik oratorf, perfected a manner of wr^tit^ idiidi, 
idherever it wa; known, affected European literature, 
since he wrote in zhe langua^ idiidi waf for centwief 
written and spoken b^ a^ll zhe lernid aill over Europe, we 
cannot svppofe zhat eny won cud wholly escape from 
some relics of hif tradition; bvt hif art waf so ilaborat 
zhat widicwt familiarity and practice it cud not be ap' 
prodit or attempted; and it if so far remcov’d from 
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colloquial spiidi and vntreind ixprtsion af tu hi a^lmost 
vnintElligible and ripvlsiv tu die natural man. Wp« 
value of its varniM svrface if diat it svhduef and har' 
mon^zif die most rifractory matiirial, and can liven 
hiivtij^ dll abstract and sc^ntific termf tdhidi are so 
obnoxivs tu die pictorial instinct of die Romantic stble. 
Wvn m^ sy of a whole class of wvrdf and friifif, die 
simple spndh'cvrrency and direct homely idiomf, Mdh 
are die basis of die Romantic profe, diat diey are in 
danger of loofiri) force in die harmon^zit^ or varni^iti) 
process; idhfle of dii other class, die more abstract, 
lernid, indirect, and allusiv termf, diat it if only in dii 
ilaborat art diat diey can bi sutably accommodatid. 
This then makes a practical distinction; and its actual 
significance my bi ilhstratid b^ the riception MdhAddu 
son and hif scwl favnd in dii eihtiinfh century. Ad' 
miration of hif apparent art led piiple tu sy that Engli/h 
prose had never bun written bifore; and yet no won wud 
contend diat hi, or eny won whoo ui’d diatt manner, ever 
wrote enydiit^ comparable tu the biwty of the bestpartf 
of die Bible, or waf capable of approdhiu) it. 

Our Bible, then, if in die Romantic stfile of profe; 
and, comparit^ avr literature with the won literature in 
the world widi Mdh wi can fill pr^de in comparirg it, 
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w( sy Aat tu die Gmks Herodotus’; history held 
smBiifi) l^ke die same literary pofition a; avr Bible 
hold; tvidi vs — an erly and inimitable masterpiice of 
abaimdiri) natural grace, whoo;e simple dharm set it 
above die rndh of die consivs rule; of grammarian;, a 
model ufhidi no won whoo had svfficient taste tu admire 
wud attempt tu r^val 

'how happy would a man be could he imitate Hero'' 
dotus! [writes Lucian}, i do not say in all his perfect 
tions,for that would be too great a wish; but either in 
the beauty of his discourse, or in the gravity of his 
sentences, or in the delicacy of his lonique tongue, or 
(to be short) in a thousand other advantages, which 
make all those who would attempt it, despairing, drop 
their pens.’ 

we hav seven diis delicacy of the lonique tongue 
in cwr Bible, and wvn m^htpudh die comparison nearer; 
for Herodotus’; book ha; been not vnfeirly describ’d a; 
a dieistic perspectiv of accredited events from die Greek 
point of vew — a story of Divine predestiny, makiti) die 
world’; history tu cvlminate in die glory of Athens; jvst 
a; cwr Bible i; a collection of Christian origin;, cvlmi" 
natiii) in die fcwndation of die chvrdh; and bo(h wer 
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historically jvstif^’d. Bot our Bible, matifhin) die Grnk 
hcokin its k£endary matter and (xcorsionf intu old'wvrld 
history, if mvdi more poetic and vary’d zhan Herodotus; 
and its sorcif hitt) more original, die documents idhidh 
it collects are far ridher in mental attitude f and literary 
formf, and hav iscapt die tinctur of won m^nd. Its in' 
spar’d elivationf above sodh a man, more dian compen' 
sate for dii immoralitief and sofstrief diat lapse bmadt 
it. And it if not only in pottry and moral inspiration 
diat Herodotus if cu>tmatdht,for nven in naivety, idierin 
hi if svmt^mef fhavht tu hav excudid, hr if qu^te svr' 
passt. Ther if nvdiit^ in literature tu compare with 
diatt passag in die Criation idiere it if sed diat idhen 
cod had cnatid dir animalf hr 'brought them unto Adam 
to see what he would call them’. 

The form translationf and vernacular renderin)f idiidh 
adrd in bilditt) vp avr Bible wer so numervs, and its own 
rrvifonf so frrrquent and complicatrd, that eny drrteil’d 
accavnt if apt tu Icofe s^ht of die man l^nef. A more 
general vrw, disrrgardit^ die complicationf, if forced 
back on dir rssential truth diat wr owe avr Bible manly 
tu Tindale and Coverdale. The skill of die framerf of 
dir Authorized Version cannot br too h^hlypreif’d, bvt 
diey wer inspir’d b^ die brwty of die temple diat had 
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b((n a/lreiy nifi, ini their skill wa; thatt of sympn' 
ihetic and Itrnii imitation, tiieir effort tu hrir^ tiie whole 
pp tu the standard of the best. The tpdhif made b^ their 
best committif wer delicat and hwtiful, won mgt eiven 
sg/ inimitable; and yet if Tindale’f Gospelf of 1^26 wer 
tu h red now in twr dhordir; wi dhud very of’n bi vn' 
aware of eny difference, and in meny casif of discrep'’ 
ana wt can sa tiiat wi hud hav buvme a; attadht tu tin 
older af wi are tu the later version; and ther are some 
casif in ttihidi tin older siimf the better. Tindale, whoo 
worktfrom tin oriffnal texts, printed tiie whole of hi; 
New Testament, and left hi; MS. of tin old, a; far 
{it i; sed) a; the 2nd Book of chronicles. Coverdale, 
wheo wvrkt dnefyfrom other translation;, nvy’d Tin' 
dale, and svpplfd the rmeinder. The Great Bible, 
idiidi i; the basis of tin Authorized version, i; 
Coverdale’; reviyon of hi; fast complete book. Bot eeuen 
in this skeleton svmmary we most not omit tikeforteenfh 
century translator;, whoo;e erly and forcible Enffih 
wa; the essential fewndation of everythin,, and no davt 
a familiar and influential model for Tindale, whoo,ffnd' 
iti) tile man I fa; kid down, set tu work in the rfa 
method. Here, for instance, i; a verse from Wyclif’s 
Gospel ;: — 
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'And he criede and seyde, ladir Abraham have 
merci on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dippe the 
ende of his fynyur in watir and kele my tonye, for i 
am turmentid in thisfiawme.’ 

Tindale (fhan£d ende intu tippe. In zhtfe d^f of dinp 
printiti) it wud h well if wyclif’s Bible of 1^8^ tver 
pobli/ht for ihe general use of thofe whco rad Chaucer; 
for it ranks af h^h nmvt^ zhe incunabula of avr languag. 

Af for Coverdale’f work, it i; mvf tu s^ that die 
Psalms in avr Prayer-book are a sample of it. The 
greit biwty of dieir spudi'ryfhmf and dieir upy lyrical 
tone hav made diem miversnlly bilvv’d. Their hap' 
hazard recitation if a man attraction in avr deily ser' 
victf, and diey ixhibit well dit extrordinary merits of 
diis translator. Hr if comparable tu die Vrendiman 
Amyot, whco, not bnt^ himself an original avdior, made 
a classic in hif translation of Plutarch, accl^matpziri) die 
spmudiat stiff Greek widi lively Gallic grace, and endav' 
in) hif nativ languag widi happy expresionf. Here if a 
specimen from coverdale’f Bible of 1555; — 

'Behold thou hast herde what the kynges of Assiria 
have done unto all londes, and how they damned them, 
and shah thou be delyvered? Have the goddes of y‘ 
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Heithen delyuered them, whom my father destroyed, 
as Gosan, Haran, Reseph, and the children of Eden 
which were at ihalassar? where is the kyn^e of 
Hemath, y'" kynge of Arphad, & the kynye of / cite 
sepharvaim, Hena and \va?’ 

Bvt this m^ perhaps hr from Tindale’f MS. in the Great 
Bible coverdale gets rid of the snperfims first and 
(tdiidh wa; absent in Wyclif), ntdiri) londes, how 
they utterly destroyed them. 

A book that haf ban put tugether in svdi n manner b^ 
different translator^, whoo jj/d varivs soray, and nv^’d 
their own and tidh other’ y work, and wer indiscriminatly 
nv^y’d bb cwts^dery, cannot hav thatt literary mity 
uhidi can jostly forbid farther nviyon, nor can it bt held 
tu bi so perfict ay tu k incapable of amendment. Even 
thoye whao mantein the strot^poyition that thr Author/ 
ized Version iy a literary monyiment of its own date, 
tdliidh dhud not k tamper’d with, can k fully answer’d. 
Riviyon wil not annihilate the book; it wil still rmein 
in the siniey of old Bibley,jpst ay Tindale’y Testament 
rmeiny; it wil mnely hav its own rtviyony and socces' 
sory, ay hi hay hiy. it iy then a practical question of ex-' 
ptidiency; wi hav tu consider ufheiher avr Bible can k 
nviy’d withavt detriment tu its literary kwty, tdhidi wi 
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hold tu hi a; vahnhle tu idle chvrdh a; it if tu die 
scolardhip of die nation. 

N(U/ if tvi are tu hav nn improou’d or vndamag’d Bible, 
it if manifest that avr nu^ferf most nlinqui/h eny of 
pidantic fidelity tu dii original text, if an accprat 
modern translation if nqu^r’d, let diatt hi made in 
modern stplefor dii use of diofe wlw mid it. it tvil not 
hi our chvrdh hook, nor avr havsehold trefvr. it tvud 
pl^ havoc tvidi die best, die diarist, and die most duply 
raotid associationf of avr Ifie and literature. Our Ri' 
v^fd Bible, if it if tu kiip die place of dii old wvn, most 
hi made widi dii vtmost conservatifm, and with a 
niarer sympathy for dii old hook dian wi dare look for. 
Wi hav pleinly tu confess diat wifiil no confidence that 
the r ivy erf wil doo well. W/ hav lately sun, in dii 1881 
Rivifon of the New Testament, that mire lernin, and 
pps intention are not tu hi trvstid; and if diatt Com'’ 
mitti did not doo af mvdh damag af waf possible vnder the 
circvmstancif, dieir fellow f are vrgir^ diat the horrible 
work /hud hi ixtendid. Fortunatly the whole consensvs 
of literary taste if ageinst diem; so that dier if no niid 
tu s^ more. Wp« example of their wvrk m^ hi given; 
die magnificent exordivm of dii Oration tu 'The He-' 
brews’ commencif divs in dieir text : — 
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'cod, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by diners portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in uis 
Son, whom he appointed heir of all things’ 

This haf ban lately quoUd in zhe cohmf of The Times 
a; svffident tu damn zhe whole, and Purely it if. for die 
passa^ zhvs mntilatid way ay f^ne ay myihir^ cud bi. 
And yet zhe book way not widiovt its nse,jvst bicavye 
zhe Riv^yery avtwent dieir eim, and /hom’d pleinly udiat 
zher way tufinr; and zheir work m^ hav awaken’d meny 
tu zhe rial danger; ay zhey too zhemselvey took wa/rnit^, 
so zhat zhe svbsrquent nviyon of dir old Testament 
way a better and more conservativ performance. The 
second half of dir old Testament, tdhidi Tindale had 
not traverst, way aolso (perhaps for diatt rrryon) die 
worst part of die 1611 rrcension, and therefor a more 
favorable fr rid for die rrv^yery’ lerniti), and diatt part of 
dir 1881 rrviyon iy generally preiyeworzhy. Ay diey 
wud not allcuf dieir old Testament tu br sold separ^ 
atly from dieir New Testament, it brcame involv’d in 
die condemnation and dislike tdhidh diatt book had pro' 
vokt; and it iy not so well known (rrven tu zhe preyent 
writer) ay it wud odierw^yehavbrrn. Eot,gcod ay modi of 
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it if, wi plid that it my not bi ricnv’d affinal withavt 
careful ixamination and amendment. For instance, thi 
openit^ of Genesis in thatt niw Bible if ^iven thvs : — 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was waste and void; and dark' 
ness was upon the face of the deep: and the spirit of 
cod moved upon the face of the waters. 

The biwty, it wil bi snn, if gone; hcavfe thi ace savnd 
in waste {die ntw word svbstitntid for die sonorvs 
without form) cladhif with thi ace of face, it wud 
sum that if die nvyerf had red their work alavd, diey 
most hav percnv’d this, it if another pace of wanton 
damag; and it wud bi strange if thi only example of the 
k^nd wer in thi openiu) sentence. The passag quotid if 
vdierwye disappointio), bicavfe thi end of it, idhidi 
looks af if it ca^ll’d for ade, if left af it waf, idh^e die 
satisfactory part of dii original if ruin’d. 

It wud sum dten that die duologianf whoo are vrgent 
for nvifon vnderestimat die value of literary biwty, or 
are incapable of vnderstandirg it. Wr vrge that the popu' 
larity of oor Bible haf ban manly due tu die pri'eminence 
of its literary biwty; not, of corse, hcavfe diatt excel' 
knee if thi intillectual jvdgment of critics, bvt hcavfe die 
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verhnl biwty if dti actml manf uktreh^ zhe spirit 
wifely dharmf dte hart, if zJie 'Wycliff^te Bible and 
Tindale’f and Coverdale’f beaks wer in everybody’ f rndh, 
zher tvud bi less tujinr; since edncatid men wud hav 
die history bijore dteir ^ef, and wud bijelvsly nl^ve tu 
zhi mcrodhment of modernization. The danger if diat 
a gradml ditiirioration m^ at lengzh rob die nation of 
dieir birfhriht, udiile zher if not mvf cvrrent lernit^ 
tuperctive it. our Bible wud stand n goad dal of mortal 
injvry bfore it expir’d in commonplace clerical amend’' 
ments; and zhis incvragis meticjilvs meddlerf of a/ll 
kpndf tu amyife zhemselvef b^ wantonly hackitg at it, af 
diey (hink widt impunity, ^vt if dit 1881 Rzvifon of 
die New Testament wer tu bi mjoin’d on die chvrdi 
and distributed tu die pieple, a later rivifon of diatt m^ht 
tvmble diem intu die ditdi widi dieir bl^nd g^def. Their 
Bible wud be gone, it wud be tu diem af a Trendh Bible 
if tu a Trendiman or an Italian Bible tu an Italian. 

W»« most misdhevvs misvnderstandit^ if zhe objec' 
tion tu udiat are ca/ll’d "obsolete’ wvrdf andfrafef. Nov 
iurely die clergy dhud see diat die sacred books /hud not 
be in zhe speedi of die market, if dier if eny mystery tu 
be garded in religion, how if it tu be excluded from die 
languag, and uihat languag can be ufd widi dignity and 
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sicmty save diatt Mdi tradition and yise hav consi^ 
cratid? 

Wi>« wud {hink that dter are meny castf in tdiidh 
an vnjnmilinr word most hi an ndvanta^. The best hope 
of intelligent onderstandio) if that inquiry /hud bi nravf’d, 
and it if set tu slap b^ familiar or commonplace ix-' 
presionf. ihi vnnfual word asserts itself stimulates 
inquiry, and dcmandf defnition. And wif^nd diat diis 
pritence diat simple folk are held off b^ vncommon 
wvrdf if pu/ht b^ won of avr wud'bi nv^ferf a^einst die 
proverb, 

'Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish-' 
ness depart from him! 

and hi wud svbstityite pound for bray. Af if proverbf 
did not priferve, difne, and liven criate languag — and 
af if common folk did not still ufe them — and af if eny 
won, whoo did not liv infiar of die mortar, wud not 
(hank God for the word. Svdi riv^ferf sum tu bi bifily 
qualif^in, for die pvni/hment that waf vnjvstly miitid 
avt tu the translatorf. ^hat m^ht not a committi of 
diife men doo? sir John cheke, whoo objected tu alien 
wvrdf, (havht proselyte indefensible, and, with a dark 
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proficy of dt( AJiatic vndergradmt, wud hav had die 
scriptnr rvn divs : — 

'yRoe unto you, Scrihes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one freshman, 
and when he is made, &c., &c.’ 

It if well that svdh sv^gestionf are svmt^mef amyif' 
ir^. It snmf tu vs diat die langua^ of cwr Bible if per' 
fictly intelligible, and diat its antiquity if of die ^reitist 
service in knpit^ die pnple in tvdi widi avr older clas' 
sicnl literature, ihi Elizabndian Bible if die wvn 
omniprefent bond, and its loss wud bi irreparable. chiU 
dren bravht vp tu rad it are a^lredy alot^^e Shakespeare; 
and wi dhud jelvsly gard diis privih^for diem; rmem' 
berir^, too, diat avr seventandi'century spndi if far 
more stable dian enydtirr, tdhidh wi can svbstitute for it. 
L^ke die pyramidf, or avr own Cadindralf, its monu' 
ments wil rmein, tdli^le avr little temporary havfif, 
whoofefadhionf svccnd and pass — dio’ diey too hav dieir 
fatid nvolutionf — m^ soon bi af avt of date af enydiiti) 
else, if avr dmocracy dhud bi educated b^ the news' 
paperf, and hav nofeelit^for its ridh inheritance of his' 
torical literature, and be incapable of reedir^ it, its m^nd 
wil he l^ke die arckitectur of avr Victorian svhvrbf and 
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manufactmi^ tai/nf. And dter if an edncatid vvl^arity 
and self ^consiDsms at the bottom of this pmdery tuwardf 
‘obsolete’ ixpnsionf. 'Wil thtfe sticklerf for wvrdf tell 
vs uihedier it if on nccavnt of verbal accnracy or intelli' 
^ibility diat dte word slave dvef not occvr in their Rt'' 
vy’d Version? dio’ vaul’f letter tu vhilemon if a^ll abavt 
a rvnaw^ slave, and cannot bi vnderstood vnless thatt 
bi made char. 

W/ hav ban arguin, ageinst the fa^lse phe for synt' 
plicity; ther if a^lso afa^lse pin for trnih, since modern 
scolardhip dmandf an accurate translation. Nov, in 
order tu make a really acenrat translation it if necessary 
that he filosofy of he Hebrewf and Greeks and heir 
metafysical yieaf hud be vnderstood and defy’d, and 
feihfully reproduced b^ a consistent use of special equu 
valent termf; and hefe doo not exist. Our Englih wvrdf 
are labelf for vher ^eaf, and cannot be readjvsted and 
assorted tu matdh wih ^deaf hat are avtsye avr mental 
horizon. This makes eny pretence of verbal accuracy in 
a literary translation impossible; it if not ivihin he 
cvmpass of human skill. 

Bvt we cannot deel wih a/ll he pros and cons of re'’ 
vifon. Ther if, af we hav sed, no teenable a priori 
objection tu revifon, uh^e her if a wholesvm fear of 
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m^ferf,and diisfinr wi /hare tu die full. They, on ditir 
part, canjvstly compkin of prejudice, and r^htly assert 
diat some of zheir opponents wud never hi pliifd ividi 
eny/htn, that they did. Wp« Svnd^ mornin,, after a ser^ 
vice tdhere thi old Testament lesson had him red from 
thi 1881 hook, wi rimemher himti) ihrii men of eminent 
nhility and mquestion’d literary taste discvss the merits 
of zhatt version, and they a^ll agriid that wvn word 
in the lesson had him pnrticyilnrly offensiv tu hem, 
and vnmistakahly hitrg/’d he riv^ferf prentice hand. 
Nov hatt word way in hi Authorized Version, and 
he verse in u/hidi it occvr’d way vndhang’d in he 
riviyon. 

Wi (hink hat he rivyery wud more redily win avr 
confidence if wi sav hat hey recogniz’d hav mvdi 
literary skill iy niidid tu make a translation, our quo^' 
tationyfrom Hebrews and Genesis /how hat hey hav 
not had compitent Engli/h wr^tery on heir committiy, or 
hat hey hav niglectid heir advice, indiid, in heir 
New Testament, so far from tr^itt) tu wr^te good Eng' 
li/h, hey sum tu hav spent heir facvltiey in quihhlin^ 
over prepositiony and tensiy. Nov he description of 
Wyclif’s meihod iy extant in he Prologue tu he later 
text of hiy Bible; and it conteiny svm excellent good 
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sense, it tvud appinr diat hi shm’d tu get a'll hif 
scolnrMp and lernirg well hih^nd him hifore hi enter’d 
on hifforfh andf^nnl stage, uihen hif program waf — 

'to translate as cleerli as he coude to the sentence, 
and to have maniegodefelawis and kunning at the cor^ 
rection of the translation.’ 

This if ixactly ufhat wi ask for; this wud reconcile 
vs; diis wud satisfy vs. Many good fellows at the 
correction of the translation. Wi wi^ wi m^ get 
them. 
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XVII 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
I 

The Oxford vrsss hf fwen vs xhe pilgrim’s Pro/ 
gress/ ilbstraUd Cruikshank in twenty^f^ve wood'' 
cvts dtat are mw tu ?he pvhlic. The preface rrcordf 
Coleridge’ f jvdgment dtat diis hook if ‘incomparably the 
best Summa iheologiae Euangelicae ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously inspired’, tdi^le m advertifment 
procltimf die verdict of cvrrent art'criticifm, diat diis 
grotesk portr^er of svbvrbnn imaginationf, die master of 
die comic a^lmnnacks, if its ^dinl illvstrator. Oapd^o^ov 
Ti toOto. certanly die second pictjir, idhidi dhowf die 
sin'bvrdend Christian pofesst b^ die far of Hell, af in 
hedloti) fiht from die doom’d city ht hfvef hif little 
family tu dieirfate, if an admirable prefentation of die 
spirit of die text, and wvrdiy of a'll preife; itven die 
artist’s brand mefhod of diadii^, happenitt) tu stripe wvn of 
Christian f stockin,f len,0iwye and die vdier bandwye, 

^ The Pilgrim’s Progress, hy John Bmyan, illustrated with 2^ iraw^ 
in^s on wood hy George Cruikshank from the collection of Edwin Truman 
(Henry Erowde, Oxford University Tress, igof). 
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accmtmtes die distraction of die rag^id mdinfiast. Let 
vs ixamin die sitmtion. 

Christian f adventnrf are Bunyan’f spiritml txpiiri^ 
encif. Nai/ dii only occa^on on udiidi Bunyan can bi 
sed tu hav difirtid hif family waf in November, 1660;^ 
tdhen on hii^ nrrestid hi rifnfd beil, and svbsiquently 
diofe tu continue in jeil radier dian promis not tu 
pdier die piiple tugedier in vnlavful assemblies, it is 
true that it was difficvlt for him tu avoid diis offence; 
bvt die maffstrateSj whoo had ban vnwillit^ tu imprison 
him, made comprom^e iisy. Hi, havever, persistid diat 
if hi wer letfrii hi wud wilfully breik the lav. separa' 
tionfrom his wffe and dhildren was peinful; yet,havii^ 
die dioice bitwiin silence with imprisonment and silence 
widt friidom, his consience forced him tu prifer die 
matiirial fetters and hive his family tu the dharity of 
their frends. 'With so mvdh knolidg of the facts wi my 
new torn tu the story. 

Wvn cannot look for perfected art, nor iivenfor con'' 
sistency, in a Ion, allegory, and die r^ht defence of Bun^ 
yan’s ryide tecniik is diat it makes no attempt tu satisfy 
artistic canons. Havever mvdh the interest my /j in die 

^ This and vzher facts in Bunyanf history are taken from zhe racent 
h^o^rnfief, fspecinlly Venables and Bronde, 
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pictnmk aduenturf, die ruder soon percnvef dial die 
several incidents are typical episode; of a spiritual ex'- 
pnrience, and diat dieir meinin^ i; dieir spiritual mnnit^, 
tdhidh a strict interdependence and seequence m^ht em' 
harrass. ^vt Bunyan’; artistic awkwardness if prodigies. 
Ther if a passa^ in die Gospel ahavt a man hatiit) hif 
wfe and dhildren for die kinfdom’f sake, and he had 
lately favnd this tu hav a practical meenin, for himself; 
hot he waf then far advanced on hif pilgrimage, had in' 
deed known evil its expeeriencef save only die very last; 
he waf elect of God, a ca^ll’d aposle and preedher, whco 
rencumced hif family radier dian hif h^h vocation; 
uiheraf Christian in die story if in a very different stage; 
he had not eeven favnd die w^; nvdtitg correspond;. The 
facts of die story are diat a man lernit^ diat die town in 
Mdh he liv’d wa; doom’d tu destrvction dieropon ran^ 
aw^ and left hif wffe and diildren tu their fate. Thatt 
pps pagan Aeneas wud hav had diem a^ll on hif back. 

It if a difastrvs openit^,for it deprive; die hero of intelli' 
gent sympadiy. And die story, heit^ had in itself, if not 
excuf’d or svstein’d b^ die allegory. It if in die natur of 
(hinjf diat ‘babes’ cannot dhare in spiritual conviction; 
of advlts, and therefor svdh conviction; dco not sever a 
man from hi; dhildren, nor doo diey interfere with hi; 
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dnty of carit^Jor dtem. The story asserts dtr oppofit, 
and dti only moral tu hi dravn from it if diat a man 
dhud not marry if hi wud save hif sol; hot ]ohn Bunyan 
waf marry d tw^ce. 

It wer no sounder criticifm tu disparag Bunyan f ri' 
markable book zhan it if tu overpreife it, bvt dii ixcessiv 
lavdationf of it are riplite widi paradoxif, tdiidi invite 
discrimination. Bor instance, it if difficult tu reconcile 
Broude’f just condemnation of Bunyan f narrow ihiology 
widi hif assertion diat a^ll Us conceived in the large wide 
spirit of humanity itself \ I propofe tu examin Mr. 
Talkative, whoom hi silects tu preife, af ‘one of the best 
figures that Bunyan has drawn’. Dean Stanley evlso s^f 
adm^rirfiy, 'we too, as he, have met Mr. Talkative’; and 
Canon Venables approovef die testimony. Nov, tdhen 
Mr. Talkative cvmef in with hif label, dii oldfrendf of 
Miss Bates anticipate plexor; but idhen, on biit^ tw^ce 
question’d, hi riply in Bunyan f most succinct manner, 
zhey are left in blank disappointment. After diis hi 
makes, it if true, some effort in caracter; bvt insted of 
tevlkifi) hi tellf vs diat hi dvef ta^lk, and diat hi Ivvef 
to'lkin,, and hi suggests subjects for ta/lk. Then chris^' 
tian sets Faithful at him, and poor Talkative if noidhere; 
hi if feirly lectjir’d off die stage; hi if constrein’d tu 
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hh/h and wiMrav. W/ nau sii zhat ht if not ta^lkntw 
in zhi ordinary sense; and since Christian kmw him at 
home, and givf a lot^ account of him, wi m^ gadier dti 
author f intention. Thife, dien, are hif caracteristics. 
That he talks about religion without practising it, 
'yea, and he will talk when he is on the ak'hench, and 
the more drink he hath in his crown the more of these 
things has he in his mouth. He is a saint abroad and a 
sinner at home. He rails at his family and servants, in 
trade he is a Turk and unjust'. I must he^ hive tu 
wonder ijhether Dean Stanley waf r tally familiar widt 
sodi a man; i cannot think zhat ht txists. That ht 
txisttd in mnyan’f t^me i btlttve, and zhat ht if draun 
from die Ife; but dier if hardly sodh a man navad^f — 
a ruffian whao discusstf Justification and Prg/er and Ntw-' 
birth on zht ak'bsndi. H/ waf a monster of hif dy, 
sectarian, not hmon 'in the lar^e wide spirit of hu' 
manity’. 

Tht above criticifm, in so far af it if just, hits Eunyanf 
adm^rerf razher zhan Eunyan; and yet i am iure zhat i 
am held off from Eunyan b^ just sudh a wa^rpin, or 
dwa/rfrt) of greit human t^pes and motivf af wi ffnd 
here. 'Wizh diatt pictnresk, forcible handlioffor idhidi 
he if so justly txtolVd, ht wil seize on sum greit human 
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topic and cast it d<wn nakid kfore <wr je/; and wi, in 
^ratityide for hif vivid nomenclature die value of udiidh 
it if svmt^mef difficvlt tu ixaggerate, mg/ perhaps omit 
tu reckon hav mvdh or hav little more hi ha; given vs. 
Most men most hav wadid in die slough of Despond, and 
none can hav more redily uf’d hif name for it than hav I; 
hvt it haf not iscapt m^ attention diat I never in 
dispondency favnd eny assistance from Christian f ad' 
ventur, uihere a man whcofe name waf Help came and 
pull’d him avt, and told him diat hi dtud hav tr^’d tu 
find die steps, dio no wvn cud sii diem, nor are ivi 
inform’d of idhat natur diey are. So agein widi Giant 
Despair — whw in m^ family waf ohstinatly mistaken 
die children for die rial hiiro — hav welUnam’d hi if I 
bd/ udiat if diis kii of J?romis idiidh prifonerf iscape 

from die Castle of Douht? Promis impl^f feiih in die 
promis, and it if iurelyjvst dii iclipse or lack of feifh 
diat diey are sofferin, from. Bunyan’f ixact miinit^ if 
notplein, hvt jvdgin, from die riliif idhidi cvmef on svn' 
dh^ny dg/f, and from die kii hiiu) a'll die idi^le in 
Christian f pockit, I conclude that this Davt and Dispeir 
are a mood, udiidh m^ht pass off of itself a f it siimf tu 
doo. New/, in so far af diis mood if corporial or mental, 
it haf its corporial and mental medicinf: or if Bunyan wil 
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ngard it a; spiritml, dim die cure for diofc in diis 
condition if sympndty widi ditir fellow^craturf and die 
activity of good works; and hif kee had been better made of 
diatt metnl. Agein, nvfhiri) cud be more happily nam’d 
dian hif Vanity Yair, bvt reed hif catalog of feirit^f, 
iSiere he s^f^ ^Therefore at this fair are all such mer^ 
chandise sold as . . . i cud not brirg mj hand tu copy 
hif list. He wil take occafon of a fwl’f abase of good 
ihit^f tu calvmniat gcodnes, and wizh indiscriminat e 
vvlgarity he confcwndf good and bad in won category 
of eevil. it most hav been stomblin) at sodh ineptitndef 
diat led V/illiam Cory, tdien he 'skimmed’ rlie Pilgrim’s 
Progress, tu record hif dcwnr^ht opinion diat it waf 
'wretched stuff’. The languor of Iffe seenif tu hav been 
translated intu a dialect Bunyan and tu need reetrans^ 
lation before it can hav eny meeniO) for vs. 

Here if another paradox, Mdi Broude dhall state for 
himself, in hif account of John Bunyan he introdacef him 
af die man 'whose writings have for two centuries affec' 
ted the spiritual opinions of the English race in every part 
of the world more powerfully than any book or books 
except the Bible’. Bot on p. 62 he drops die followin, 
remark: 'unfortunately, parents do not read Bunyan, he 
is left to the children.’ Hav this obiter dictum if qu^te 
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pst, and die trndi of it if vnfortnnatfor nvdiit^ so modi 
a; for die credit of Froude’f man opinion — vnless, indnd, 
idiat Mr. Iroude ment waf diat hif own generation 
waf die first tu mfiect Eunyan; for Children doo not 
attend tu Christian f diiology, nor wud diey mderstand 
it if diey did; it haf, of corse, no influence on dieir 
spiritual opinionf. 'a 11 fables have their morals, but 
the innocent enjoy the story/ and dieir hue for it if 
manly due tu its htii^ die consicratid mmf of dieir in' 
dol^ence in aduenturf andfihts widigpnts andfinrsvm 
monster f on a Smd^, uihen dieir favvrit past^mef are 
forbidden. I hefitatid tu trvst m^ prpat impresion of 
general expnrience in this matter, and made svm in' 
qupy, widi diis nfvlt: offorty'twco personf repnfent' 
itif varivs classif, conditionf, and districts, whoom I took 
hazard, ifavnd diat n^ne had never red cfte Pilgrim’s 
Progress at evil, and wvn waf dcwtful uihedier hi had 
ever snn die book, of die thirty 'twoo dier wer twenty' 
five whco had not red it since di^ldhud; and, of die 
seven rmeinit^, thru knew it only from riidit^ it tu dieir 
diildren. Ritvrnir^ new tu die fhirty'twoo whco had red 
it, twenty'wm repudiated die notion diat diey had ever 
got eny good from it spiritually or morally, of die re' 
meinitt) eleven dier wer three whco admitted diat diey 
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m^ht hav muv’d an impvhe for good action; twoo wer 
mirely nspectful tuwa^rdf it; (hni l^kt it, wvn for 
liternry ntfon; only; and ihni disl^kt it. 


II 

As n di^ld’f Sond^ storybook die pilgrim’s Progress 
ha; him a^lmost yiniversnlly red; hvt the notion that my 
sound educational nse cud hi made of it sum; tu mi 
wroo); for a; a pictnr of Christian Ife it ha; dtis had 
hlemi^j that it mgkcts the practical s^de of moral;, of 
feiih, hope, and hue, the greitist hire i;feifh; and tho’ 
Bunyan; (hioloyy svppo;i; works tu hi of no account 
in themselue;, and that they wil flow sufficiently and 
spontaniusly from feitii, yet for hi; own pictorial purpos 
hi /hud hav sun hat works make the trjie portratnre 
offeitit,and that Christian ; feitii, peinttd without the 
works of love, i; somt^me; in danger of nppiaritt) very 
l^ke Mr. Talkative’;, (a; an artist I /hud hav fhauht 
that aril thatt quar dogmati;m about Christ’s (hraorfor 
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qhtiDsnessif — ufhidi if dravn avt of Mr. creatheart 
Mrs. Christian’; silly question a; tu hav Christ can hau 
eny left for himself if hi givf so mvdi nw^ — wud hav 
him well placed in Mr. Talkative’; mcu/(h) Christian, 
a; wi sii him, i; self My sakiU) hi; own salvation; hi 
care; for nvMr^ else. St. Paul, wi can sii, wud hav d^ed 
for man a; redily a; did hi; Master; zher i; nvzhit^ in 
Christian of zhis sort of divotion. m i; set ^oit^ zhe 
fiar of Hell; hi lave; hi; family tu distraction and por^' 
sue; hi; w^ alone. Tho’ hi ncave; help from meny,hi 
helps nobody; hifnd;favlt wizh everybody; hi livffor 
himself and Cod, not for cod and hi; neihbor. it wud 
sum a more generos and wholesvm doctrin zhat wi din^ 
avrselve;, not for avrselve;, bvt for vzher;; and zhefiw 
instana; in idhidi Christian dhow; aven compasionfor 
vdier; are avtweih’d b^ die satisfaction wizh tdhidi zhe 
davnfa^ll of vdier; i; ngardid. ifi?assion laffs at vatience 
in diis world, yet Patience ’will have as much reason to 
laugh at Passion in the next’, tdhizher M wil appar^ 
ently transplant zhe temper; of Vanity Pair; and tdhen 
Cod dhallpass sentence on zhi ignorant and wickid, it i; 
won of Christian; alestial plefvr; zhat hi wil ’have a 
voice in that judgment’. Hire i; food for diildren! Por 
myself I can s^ zhat I disljkt zhe man, and dhud hav 
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felt no concern had hi him dravn’d in diatt last river, 
zho’ I wi/ht Mr. Hopeful well (hru. 

It wud hi very vnfeir on Eunyan tu f^ndfavlt widi hif 
art hicavfe it haffeil’d in picturitt) uihat if not given tu 
die m^nd of man tu perciive, modh less tu discr^he, and 
diat hi haf not imagin’d eny tolernhle conditionf for an 
iternal Earad^se. Evt uihen hi tailks of hif 'crowns of gold’ 
and 'riding in an equipage with the King of dory’ (w/e 
kdstlich!) hi siimf worse than inadiquat; for wi cannot 
forget diat diife ohjicts are of die sort udiidi aravfe hif 
anger and contempt inVanityEair; and dio’ it meg hi only 
an artistic avkwardniss, yet diis preference for iternal 
vanitief above temporal wonf if oncomfortahle, and niid' 
lissly dirowf a nasty sospidon on hif whole skime. 

Eunyan’f dhiif merit, his^e die gift diat l hav a/lredy 
preif’d, if hif profe st^le, udiidh if admir’d h^ a/ll whoo 
prifer die force of plein spiidi tu die div^cif of rhetoric. 
I niid discr^he it nofordier zhan tu sgf diat it if af direct 
af possible, and well sostein’d. seldom nfif eny hot 
zhe simplist wordfand diction, tcc emTuxo^Ta ovotJiocTa, 
and hi makes use of hif opportmitief for colloquial iX' 
presionf. Hi tellf vs somufhere diat hi cud hav com' 
mandid a more ornamental st^le had hi prifer d it, and 
an ixamination of hif st^le ihud istahlidh or dimoli^ 
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die trudi of diis assertion. Having fn^self red only htf 
pilgrim’s Progress and Grace Abounding, I am not 
tquiptfor die task; bvt impresion if diat hi cud not 
hav done well in eny vdier manner. The chmsimss of 
hif verse alone siimf tu jvstif^ diis opinion, and dier if 
anvdier general consideration, tdhidi followf from die 
necessity of expleiniti) hav a man so little educated /hud 
hav svrpasst a>ll hot die very best wr^terf; for of diis, 
idhidi if generally consider'd a wonder, dier if a simple 
account. Hif imagination, sincerity, and single pvrpos 
wer af likely tu be found in hif station af in eny vdier, 
and given diefe, and given a'lso hif habit of ufie^ languag 
in its h^hest intention, diatt if tu serdifor trudi and con'' 
vey it convincitgly tu hearerf b^ word of mouBi, dien die 
fact diat he knew only won book, die Bible, and knew 
diatt b^ hart, if exactly udiat waf requir’d tu save him 
from die mistakes intu udiiefh erudition, widi its dis' 
tractitg knoledg of good and bad, inuolvef evil wr^terf 
except die born artist. And if diis simple account of hif 
success be die true wvn, it negativf die probability diat 
he cud eequally hav master’d die more elaborat excel' 
lencef, the Xoyoi KeKaXAieirriiJi^voi Kai KSKocrurmEvoi. 
Thofe whao most admire hif st^le m^ well admit diat it 
if capable of more bewty dian he haf put intu it, hif 
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gnitist hiwtkf of diction kin) manly transcrib’d from 
the Bible^ and hi; original kwtie; kii^ dhnfly in die 
of spy^gzstion, idisre die sincerity and depdt of hi; rt' 
ligivs motion tavht him an eloquent and truly artistic 
n;erve. Bvt dier are meny indication;, moreover, diathi; 
artistic sense wa; n^dter acute nor profound. Hi; manner 
of namitt) hi; personagi; hi die adjutiv udiidh predicates 
their caracteristic quality, like die dramatis personae of 
Congreve’; pl^;, dio’ of’n more dian jvstifi’d, i; puM 
tu quite an vgly ixcess, and diat a Mr. 'Wiseman Ihud 
narrate a lot^ history of a Mr. Badman, and k harken’d 
tu hi a Mr. Attentive, i; not a mastery of narrativ divice. 
Svdi name; are more of’n tadivs than amu;in); diey 
suggest a commonplace lack of rtsorce, and a^lso a certan 
priggidiness and self-'complacency in die writer; an ok 
jection diat eny won m^ fid and udiiifh critici;m can 
explein,for this wg/ of namitt) caracter; i; of the natur 
of comidy, and nquire; diat die caracter; diud k traud 
kindly. In a triiti; on ediic; tdhere via; are somtime; 
dios handled, die person; are abstraction;, andyco mgr k 
a; hard upon diem a; yoo wil; bvt if yco attadh a vicivs 
name tu dit actor in a story yoo are bound tu trnt him 
good'humvr’dly and let him off; else yoo are gilty of 
havit^ first defam’d him and dien ofjvdgift) him after, if 
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zhi actor in n story if tu he condemn’d die reeder he 
dhud not he openly prejvd£d h^ die writer; and l^kw^fe, 
if reederf are tu admire him, dieir admiration /hud not 
he pre-'enga£d. And tdierever die avihor declarey hif 
intention he wil divert jvd^ment nw^from die actor on tu 
himself Mnyan’f peeple are n^dier nhstractionf nor 
hyiman hein)f; and diis condition m^ he tu some extent 
essential tu diecaracterf in an allegory, i /hud he sorry tu 
dogmat^fe ahcmt allegorical art; won consideration, hov' 
ever, seemf persuafiv tu me, and diatt if diat die limita' 
tionf of human knoledg svggest diat die u-rrovoia /hud he 
svhordinated tu die story. Here wud appear die real 
artistic opportunity, and die reef on for die form. 
yan’f self'security of opinion led him tu the contrary 
method: I /hud jvdge diat error of prefvmption led him 
intu errorf of art, and diat therefor Macaulay made 
anvdier of hif magnificent hlvnderf tdhen he stal’d him 
'best of all allegorists, as Demosthenes was best of all 
orators’. A large part of the apprcoval diat Bunyan haf 
here wvn haf been pvrdiast, l^ke most popular svccessef 
in art, h^ a neglect of propr^etkf udiidi are less esteem’d 
h^ die pvhlic than die novel effects diat can he ohtein’d 
h^ their contravention.^ 

* The hesMoId alh^ory in die wvrU if (in opinion) St. 'Luke's 
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I f if pkfnnter tu wqfe nhavt Bunyan widiavt refer'' 
ence tu hif (hiology, dio’ wvn if tempted tu contrast him 
wizh dtatt (hvrv'’goii^ gospeller of cu>r own dgf, Count 
Leo Tolstoi. Bunyan himself wud hav been horrify tu 
f^nd diat die seecret of hif fame waf literary excellence, 
yet wizhcwt diatt he wud hav peri/ht lorg ago. in diis 
regard hif book if l^ke Milton' f Epic, uihidh waf at first 
esteem'd for its plot and Bieological aspect, and if new 
red in sp^te of them. Havitgfewnd so mv(fhfai>lt, I diall 
not be reckon'd an extravagant admirer of Bunyan, and 
i wrote udiat I hav written in jvstification of a moderat 
admiration. Had he been af vnspariifily deerfd af he haf 
been extoU'd, I m^ht hav taken die vdier s^de. Over' 
preife wil doo hif reputation no service; and hif dteology 
needf so mvdh allowance diat enyfhirg idhidi dislocates 
him from hif t^me dvef him vast injvry; and diis some of 
hif warmest frendf doo not perceeve, udien diey Yic' 
torianpfe hif spellitg and parade hif Calvinifm on dh^ny 
paper. 

Story of die Prodigal Son. H/ snmf tu hav u^ily wvn die first place 
nn absolutely /Mds prree of work. 
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as 'The Causerie of the Week* 
in 'The Speaker* 

May 1^0^ 

[On p. 139 a small alteration, made 
later by the author, is here incorporated.] 
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XVIII 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE' 

Tracing Ae growth offrnfhavht in England djirit^ 
Ae smntimA century, Buckle — in hi; intemtit^ His^ 
tory of civilization— forward sir Thomas 
Browne af a prominent landmark, ‘a curious instance of 
the rapid progress which the English mind was making 
in casting off superstition. Hif Religio Medici, written 
nhcwt 16^4 — Aatt well before Ae civil '^a/r — 

Aowf (he s^f) ‘a credulity that must have secured the 
sympathy of the then dominant classes’; ufli^le in hif 
next book, Ae Pseudodoxia, or 'inquiry into Vulgar 
Errors’, uAidh was pMiM in 1646, 'there is displayed 
a spirit so entirely different that if it were not for the 
most decisive evidence we could hardly believe it to have 
been written by the same man. . . . The truth is, how-' 
ever, that during the twelve years which elapsed between 
the two works there was completed that vast social and 
intellectual revolution which’, Crc., and, takin, Ae doc-' 
tor a; hif text, hi delates for some pagif on hif instrvetiv 
conversion from superstition tu science. 

' The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited hy Charles Sayle. 
Vol. I. London: Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. net. 
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The w^de ocim of Buckle’ f krnit^ if usually limpid, 
and die happy voyager on its Shallow wa'terf my su die 
bottom; hvt in this case dii obstacle if a dittal udiidi hi 
if likely tu overlook — a strange error tdiidh can best bi 
accounted for b^ svppofit^ diat Buckle waf here trpm^' 
fantly enlargit^ upon sum old record of a hasty im^' 
presion. Bor examination of die twoo books dvef not 
justify hif assertion. Doctor Thomas Browne waf a mass 
of superstition, and hif Religio Medici beii^ concern’d 
widi religion, offer’d, it if true, abundant exampkf of it 
tu die skeptic’s eeger je; but it if a man caracteristic of 
diatt book diat it if die outspoken opinionf of a lyman 
on a subject on tdhidi pr^uat opinion waf forbidden. 
However orthodox its general conclnfonf, die mefhod if 
diatt of freediauht, and die r^ht tufreediauht if practic-' 
ally assum’d; and it waf diif diat call’d attention tu it 
and aded its success. Hence Protestants davted tdhedier 
its Ijicyibrationf wer diofe of a Quaker or of a Papist; 
Salmasius wud not recommend it tu a forin publi^er on 
account of its 'exorbitant conceptions in religion’, die 
Catholic Digby complein’d of die 'ayrienesse of the 
fancy’, and die Pope put it on die index; but on die udier 
hand die later book, die Pseudodoxia, Mdh Buckle so 
preifef, diis, idh^le it pretendf tu be scbentijic,if loded widi 
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{hiiolo^icnl bmber and disgraced vnsqentijic me(hod; 
and, zho’ the dhoice of svbjict my probably bi ascrib’d 
tu a dhan^e in dii intilhctml atmosfne — indnd I doo 
not dcu>t that it waf svy_gzstid tu Browne b^ dki openit^ 
pagtf of the Discours de la Methode tdhidh had np' 
ptnr’d in 16^^, and that it rtpnfznts hiffooli/h ^din of 
idhat Descartes mznt b^ gzttii^ rid offa'lse notion^ — yzt 
the book rmdf tht avdhor tu bi a more stiperstitivs and 
inzpt thinker than zny won wud hav gzsstfrom hi; zrlier 
work; in idhidh the sobjict wa; mystical and die fancy 
more allcwable. I dhud m^szlf sy that if the scientific 
Inquiry had ban the first book and die Religio the 
second, Mr. Buckle’; contention wud hav ban a; tunable. 

The Religio and part of the Inquiry constitute the 
first installment of a mw edition of sir Thomas Browne’; 
works new beif^poblidht b^ Mr. Grant Richards, with Mr. 
Charles Saylefor editor; and if zny po;essor of the first 
volume /hud wi/h tu rad the Pseudodoxia, it i; pos-' 
sible that the question here mooted my soppl^ him with 
an interest tdhidh he m^ht otherwye lack tu carry him 
thru. Bot in case he /hud still, a; i; likely, be deterr’d bi 
the follie; of Adam and Eve and the driness of the lod' 
stone, I wud recommend him bi no meen; tu omit the 
pern;al of die disqui;ition; on page; ^08 tu j2i, a; tu 
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u^ie^er tlif tints hav joints in dieir limhf and idhedier 
dvvef hav ^atllMadderf. Thife (and lu m^find vdierj) 
are inimitohle gmf of fatuity well worthy tu hi riprintid; 
and, ay Dr. Browne so seldom prov^dey hiy ruder with 
eny occayonfor merriment, they dhud not hi niglectid. 

And tu torn Buckle’ y riflection nhavt, it iy a matter for 
wonder that a man whoo wrote thoye diaptery ^hud hav 
produced n hook idhidh went the round of Europe and iy 
now recogn^y’d ay an Engli/h classic. The fact hay tu hi 
nccavntidfor; and rimemherit^ tdiat thi avihor telly os, 
that hi wrote it tdhen hi way at thi end of hiy twentiey, 
and for hiy own diilectation, won m^ assume thi iffi' 
dent cavyiy tu hav him somihin, of this k^nd: First, a 
stroft) literary ambition idhidi way endira'll’d h^ thi 
example of Montaigne; secondly, a w^e miscillanios 
riidir^ and studios hahits, tdhidh so far fittid him for 
imitatin) hiy model; and, thirdly, a happy moment of 
yoti) infhuyiaym tu kindle hiy rhetoric, a moment in 
tdhidh a'll hiy expiirience and knolidg al^ke siim’d tu 
groop consistently intu a satisf^iu) viw oflfe and moraly, 
vividly appiaritg and iigerly embraced — sodi a viyon ay 
a'll yoU) ihinkery hav known, a hevenly inspiration full 
of driim'hiwty, a spiritual revelation on the mewntan 
top of flosophy, a convincement Mdh siimy eternal hot 
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uflii(fh vaniihif n^tin a; quickly a; it came, ‘melting into 
air, into thin air’, one nnd not ask haa loi^ zhe viyon 
lasted with theyvri) doctor, hew mvdh hi reteind of it, or 
Imfar hif svhsequent prsfentationf of it wer dyie tu hahit, 
tu memory, or tu mere literary vanity; it if evident that 
hif hook waf the cwtcvm of some svdi mihyifiafm, and 
diat it if tu ike conviction ukidi inspir’d its rhetoric that 
it owef its vitality. 

¥or mh part, tho’ i can admire it, I hav never fewnd 
it reedable except peecemeel. rher are good fhavhts,fhne 
frafif, and, af I sed, a wa'rmih of enihoifiafm; yet svm-' 
fhin) holds wvn off, and it dvf not giv me die genyiin 
pkyvr with idhidh I reed Montaigne. The fact if diat die 
role of pedant a la cavaliere dvf not syt hrowne; it if 
nvihiu) widicwt gaety, and Browne if triste; at best he if 
very triste tu me. i grant that it if impossible tu dis' 
entangle a wwrm and kindly Immvr entirely from ima' 
ginativ wit, becavfe some intellects wil be wa/rm’d b^ die 
mere ticklit^ of wit, if it only be kiarp envf; die prick-' 
lio) simulates heet — af n dr^ skin mey take a plefvrable 
sensation from a stii^in^^nettle; and Imnvr, af we cwll 
it, most pleinly hav different bavndarief tu different 
m^ndf. Bvt diatt wwrm-'harted contentment of a seerivs 
intellect fully sympaihetic widt hgman natgr, die 
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comtnnnication of i^iidi if dte ml diarm and only 
true svccess of spdi an attempt af Browne made, if absent 
from hif rhetoric. It if die pofesion of diis quality, udiidh 
dio’ exhibited b^ rhetoric most bi rooted in die sol, diat 
makes lAontaiyne’f book so attractiv tu men and so 
(innoyin, tu filosoferf, wheo lament tu see rhetoric tr^' 
vmfiti) eefily idhere reefon stombkf; and eeven in Mon-' 
taiyne die pedantry and egotifm become at last wearisvm, 
and jpst af won page of Browne if envf at a t^me, so won 
or twoo ess^f of die Maire of Bordeaux ask for an inter-' 
ual. And yet die Brendiman if qu^te soccessful, die 
pie for diat he givf if real and ab^dii^, and won re torn f 
tu him, after die necessary intervalf, agein and agein 
(hru’cwt Ife. Moreover, not only if Browne’ f temper of 
a corser sort and hif matter clvmfier and less vary’d, bvt 
hif art if deficient; it if almost a^lwg/f too palpable, 
svmt^mef eeven tu a svspicion of insincerity, and occa' 
fonally the ornament of a sentence wroOff die jvstness of 
a fancy. waf at bottom a superstitivs, hard natur, 
with ervsted sympadikf; and it if, alas! recorded of him 
that inhifsixtiediyearhegave expert evidencein die tr^al 
of twco miferable wimen for witchcraft, and diat diru hif 
pitiful pseudodoxy they wer convicted of beir^ in leeg with 
die devil. New idhat wud Mr. Buckle hav sed tu diatt? 
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The Religio Medici haf n curws history. The hook 
waf written nhovt i6^£, and Browne tellf vs diat it waf 
not intendid for dte press, hvt cirodatid in MS. nmvn) 
hiffrtndf. In 1642 twco svmptitivs iditionf of it from 
wvn pvblidher appinr’d; and in 164^ nn avihory’d 
idition, widt n preface dtr avfhor idhidh haf ever 
since bm printid widt it, discleimiri) the spjirivs tdition 
and eny animadversion^ that it m^ht ca/llfordi. 

Ther if no nifon tu davt Browne’ f statements. That 
die book circjilaud in MS. f^ve or six copief are extant 
tu witness; and hi hav had nothin) activly tu doo 
widt die first issue?. Bvt wvn nnd not bdave that hi 
ment ixactly udiat hi sed, eny more than Montaigne did, 
udien in the preface tu hi? first Ess0 hi protesUd diat 
they wer intendidfor hiffrendf. svdi nn attitude if the 
natural nferve of good manner? in the ddivery of per' 
sonal confesion? idhidipr^de wud not offer tu diofe whoo 
wud take diem amiss: and both wer no davt homstly 
gratiff’d b^ their wj,de welcom: and if die book tdhidh 
Browne had intendidfor sdect rndiri) had tu h discleim’d 
and racastfor diepvblic ufhen it cud no longer bi with' 
held from them, then wi /hud ixpect tu ffnd important 
a/lteration? in thi acknobdgd version. Bvt, a? a matter 
of fact, the nv^f’d text appiardfrom the same pvbli/her 
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with the same printin, and frvntispace, and tho the 
corrsctionf are pntty nyimervs, they are of little or no 
importance, indad, it if tu hi n^rettid hat Browne did 
not take hi opportunity of amenditt) himself uhere hi 
had good occafon tu doo so. Ther if in hif book a passag 
on marrag tdhidi hi dhud hav bun a/ham’d of. it waf 
written prifumably in i6gg, and in 1641 hi marry’ d a 
w'^e whoo bravht him twelve dtildren and svrv^v’d him. 
N(U/ if Browne in i6gg spoke from expiirience, hatt 
very expiirience incapacitatid him from spiikii^ at a/ll, 
at lust af a tiidier; and if wihavt expiirience, hen hif 
marrag hud hav tavht him better, it if an insufferable 
irreverence, an insvlt svdh af humanity svfferf more and 
more from literature; bvt it if perhaps a nicessity of a/ll 
mysteries hat hey hud bi discvsst only b^ hofe whoo 
are excluded from hem — and hi at lust spares ^f hatt 
mire squabble of notions Mh most dil^ht he vvlgar. 

That Browne did not virtually a/lter hif book m^ in 
some meht jvstiff he present editor from not noticing 
hif e facts. Bvt it wud hav biin well worth tih^le tu 
hav set hif riiderf at life vpon he matter, and it if tu bi 
hop’d hat in he ffnal volume hi wil hav svm notes in 
uhih hi wil indvlge hem wih his and vher necessary 
information. 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA 

The t^tle of zhif hook, Little Essays,* if in wm xi' 
spect jvst and dxscriptiv: my wvn whco hay a taste for 
^ort tss^f wilf^nd a good fnst proved for him; zhe 
promis of compnhmsiv and balanced (havt if fulf I’d, 
tdh^le for craftsmanship in diction and st^le, widiavt 
uShidi an ess^ if vnwvrzhy of its name, zhis avihor m^ 
take rank amvt^ avr best wr^terf. Bvt in anvdier nspect 
die t^tle if diczptiv, and a ruder m^ bi svrpr^f’d tufpnd 
a complite systm of filosofy sprvt^ ppon him, convey’d 
wizh a skill qu^te rmarkable in literary art; for idh^le 
dll ess^f can well hold dieir own af ditadht disquifU 
tionf on special svhjicts, diey form a catiina of (havht 
udiidh hatijf logically tugezher, expofir^ a rational filo' 
sofy in a skme so carefully contriv’d diat liven zhe 
necissary defnitionf of davtful termf — imagination, 
riifon, perception, and zhe l^ke — are redily svppl^’d 
widiavt eny appearance of maShiinery af soon af die 
ruder biginf tu niid diem. 

The book haf, dierefor, twoo cleimf, literary and 

^ Little Essays. Drawn from the writings of George Santayana, 
hy 'Logan 'Pearsall Smith. {Constable, 12 s. 61) 
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filosojicnl; and, af it hi 0tsst from die preface 
that it waf die literary element diat fast gave occay 
fion for pvblication, so this wil be perhaps the fast 
tu attract attention: for ^Idio’ die erlier faosofer; 
of die English sccol wer pvnctilips scr^bef and pravd 
of dieir penf, and most of diem masterf in their 
manner, their tradition haf been ill mantein’d, so that, 
in spfa of svm brilliant exception^, we are not new 
accDStom’d tu look for eeuen complacent dignity or 
severity of stfa in a faosofa treetif, mvdh less tu expect 
a profe idhidh if delfafulfor its own sake, indeed it haf 
been sed that George Santayana haf imperill’d the recog' 
nition of hif faosofy b^ die f fa robef in idhidh he haf 
consistently prefented it; and that hif reederf hav been 
distracted from die sincerity and depth of hif porpos b^ 
die perpetual flow of hif eloquence, hif ridi vocabulary, 
and die plefant cadencef of hif sentencef, with dieir 
abewndit^ imigery, inefav epigramf, and jovial humor. 
Epigram and humor are indeed dangeros toolf; hot hew 
dhud an honest faosofer forgo humor? Humor, af it 
seemf tu me, if die natural cortesy udiidh passef between 
cwr instinct and cwr reefon. The consios and sobconsios 
mfa are Ifa twco men of different nationalitief wheo 
hav loH) lodg’d tugedier in die same hewse, and from not 
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knowii^ iidh vdie/f spadi hav bm rid)iced tu ixpmsit^ 
zheir sympathy and gcodwill b^ bmt^ and tu adh 

vdter on die stdry. They m)it)inlly recognize zhat zhsy 
vnderstand zbi avkwnrdmss of die situation, and diey 
good'hyimvrdly make die best of it: ay avr avihor svm' 
tdliere s^y, 'a well-bred instinct meets reason half'way’; 
and if it iy enydiit^ l^ke diis, hav can zheir own recog' 
nition of zheir own statvs bi dtn^’d its place in on homst 
tratment of hyimnn l^fe? Bicavye it iy pl^ful perhaps or 
too nmyiyiti), and filosofic sinhsms notfnlii^ qu^te dure 
of its pntentivs dignity cannot ventjir ninr a joke. And 
it iy true zhat, ay dier are occafony idhidi forbid tr^ 
flin,, zher are a'lso diinkery so incapable of levity of eny 
sort zhat zhey cannot laff widicwt diyonvrit^ zhemselvey. 
'William Cowper way ay convinced of sin ay St. Paul way, 
and confessidly far more despondent of salvation zhan he; 
bvt if amvo) die evihentic rmeiny of die Aposle’y wr^tir^y 
n ballad in die manner of John Gilpin had cvme davn 
tu vs, idhat /hud we diink of hiy Epistle to the Gala^ 
tians? I hav not detected Mr. Santayana in abuyiri) hiy 
hnmvr: he exerc^yey it dheefly u/hen deelit^ widt bar' 
bariym and vvlgarity, or in explodirg zhefallaciey (ay he 
holdy diem tu be) of dioye scooly of fhavht tu idiidh he 
iy essentially oppoy’d, or, agein, on dioye rare occa/ony 
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t^hen hi nlaxif tu spuk of himself . No u>vn radin) hif 
nccQvnt of Kant wud wtdh dtat hi had dhndi’d hif 
satiric wtponf.for on ihatt topic hi if qu^te af ampfitt) 
af Heine. Hi dvef not fal kindly tuwa'rdf dialectical 
systmf, and s^f svmtdiere zhat svdh filosoferf doo not 
prociid af homst serdterf after tryiih wud, hot modi 
razher l^ke lavyerf whco labor tu make zhe best of a 
case tu tdtidh zhey are profesionally committid. Tu mi 
sodi filosofef hav sanid l^ke zhe sccolboy’f definition 
of a net /a lot of holes tied together with strinf. 
'whatever m^ bi diavht of Mr. Santayana’ f meduf, it 
most bi ^rantid zhat hif string if a fine silk. Hire if an 
example: 

'since the ideal has this perpetual pertinence to 
mortal struggles, he who Hues in the ideal and leaves it 
expressed in society or in art enjoys a double immor' 
tality. The eternal has absorbed him while he lived, 
and when he is dead his influence brings others to the 
same absorption, making them, through that ideal 
identity with the best in him, reincarnations and peren-' 
nial seats of all in him which he could rationally hope 
to rescue from destruction. He can say, without any 
subterfuge or desire to delude himself, that he shall not 
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wholly die; for he will have a better notion than the 
vulgar of what constitutes his being. By becoming the 
spectator and confessor of his own death and of uni' 
versal mutation, he will have identified himself with 
what is spiritual in all spirits and masterful in all 
apprehension; and so conceiving himself he may truly 
feel and know that he is eternal ’ — Page io6. 

In riidip) diis extract it r/qu^rey some attention tu dis' 
pel zhr impresion zhat wi are dalin) with n platonist; in' 
dad, for die manner and die vocabnUry it mfiht bi n 
translation of svm passag in die Socratic d^nlogy: bvt 
udiatever inspiration dit avfhor m^ owe tu Plato for hif 
particular doctrin of hdtay, lu recogn^ziy Spinoza and 
Democritus for hiy immndiat mastery, and hiy filosofy 
m^ht perhaps bi discrfib’d ay a bildinj vp of ^dialiym — 
diatt iy, die supremacy of dii imagination — on a 
naturalistic or materialistic basis. Mr. Santayana takes 
man ay lu 'is known tu bifrom obyervation and expert' 
ence, acceptin, a^ll that iy convincir^ in skepticism, and 
a'll diat lu demy prooven in nucanicalfyyics; and this 
m^ bi ca/ll’d a basis of 'common sense’: and in divs 
nnavncit^ udiat iy term’d 'Epistemology’ hi incvry die 
nprodi of materialiym. Hew far hi wud himself accept 
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and nllov ^is discription of hi; {havht most bi pdg’d 
from hi; own statements in rhe fifth and last divipn 
of rhis hook, uthidh i; mt^tled On Materialism and 
Morals. And matnrinlism i; n questionable label: if 
dte word "matter’ had dian/d its form a; mvdh a; it ha; 
dian/d its connotation, not aoll the Grimm; of Germany 
cud ever hav discover’d lav; inof tu mable a filoloyist 
tu bdentifi it. 

Widi this reliance on common sense the riddle of 
consiosnis fiv; avr avthor no treble: 

'Nothing is more natural than that animals should 
feel and think. The relation of mind to body, of 
reason to nature, seems to be actually this: when 
bodies have reached a certain complexity and vital 
equilibrium, a sense begins to inhabit them which is 
focussed upon the preservation of that body and on 
its reproduction. To separate things so closely bound 
together as are mind and body, reason and nature, is a 
violent and artificial divorce, and a man of judgment 
will instinctively discredit any philosophy in which it 
is decreed .’ — Page 15. 

Rii;on, ufhidh follow; consivsms vpon die seme, har^' 
mon^zi; die varivs instincts and impvlsr;, and istablidir; 
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m of good — dtatt if, it comets instinct txpuri' 

ence 'with a view to attaining the greatest satisfaction of 
which our nature is capable' (page 121). It if 'essentia 
ally subsidiary’ (page 179), "itt the service of a finite 
organization (page 226), and it hcvmef 'the ultimate 
conscience’ (page 243). 

Thtr if, perhaps, die same difficvlty in Santayana af 
in Spinoza of reconc^lit^ the rdigivs attitude with die 
mdnfysicnl or filosoficnl tmets. in both of diem Christ 
if the wifdom of cod and a/lso merely a supreme offy 
spriti) of hyimm imagination: and for mzny n l^ke notion 
die later filosofer seemf tu me tu defervefrom die papnl 
Cnrin no better treetment than Spinoza got from the 
Synngog. I hav been confidentially inform’d diat within 
the Roman clwrdi (tu udiidi avr av(hor owef alleegu 
ance) svdi freedom of {havht if allav’d tu its member f, 
bvt not die promvlgation of it. if ther if still space for 
another name on the index librorum expurgan^ 
dorum, I /hud jvdge that Professor Santayana haf 
qualifi’dfor udiatever distinction it m^ yet confer. I waf 
m^elf mveh comforted in sol tu see opinionf so similar 
tu m^ own so frankly advocated b^ a son of the chordi; 
becavfe since I edited the poemf of Digby Dolben and 
Gerard Hopkins I hav been asseil’d bb die animadversionf 
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of Roman Caiholic jvrnalf. 'Bridges etait deja tres 
doigne du christianisme* // a Jrafe Mdi still 
tchoef in mj hai/sehold. I waf fr^htend tu sa di' 

fencelis name pvrsjid svdh a ihick arrowy of 
accents grave and acjite; and zhatt little amater excom' 
mmication waf bvt die best plvm in a good p^. mt I 
waf perplext idhen dii vdier dy an eminent English 
writer nprodit mijorhir^so blandly divotid tu christi-' 
anity af tu bi vnable tu sympathize with vdier nligionf; 
and hi held vp for m j example m j twoo greit prndices' 
sorf in office, 'Wordsworth and Tennyson, whco {so hi 
assertid) wer not christianf, tr« doignes du Christie 
anisme; and this gentleman f viw waf, I take it, die 
same widi diatt of another writer — whcom i a; h^hly 
istnmfor hif talent af ipity him for die misfortm hi fell 
intu udien hi contractid tu wr^te mi "life’ widicwt aven 
eny acqueintance with its mugre matarialf — whoo di' 
scrib’d mi,lbiliive,af a diild of dii English Er^er Book: 
idiile only du other dey an American professor agein 
vpbreidid mi for mi "incredible parochialism of outlook’; 
af if bicavfe a man wud strein avt a pope hi most 
swallow a Riform’d chordi! I wittin,ly fildi an indi 
or twoo of mi allotud space in this ]ornal tu make a 
poblic acknolidgment of gratitude tu mi mentorf. 
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of nlipon, nbavt Mdi dter if mvdi in diife tss^f, 
Santayana haf Ms eloquent vindication: 

'There must needs he something humane and neces'- 
sary in an influence that has become the most general 
sanction of virtue, the chief occasion for art and philo' 
sophy, and the source, perhaps, of the best human 
happiness .’ — Page 47. 

Hif fllosoficnl examination of Christianity if full, and he 
dvef not profess feiih in its finiversol acceptance: 

'The sciences are necessarily allies, but religions, 
like lan^ua^es, are necessarily rivals, what religion 
a man shall have is a historical accident, quite as much 
as what language he shall speak. . . . The attempt to 
speak without speaking any particular language is not 
more hopeless than the attempt to have a religion that 
shall be no religion in particular. A courier’s or a 
dragoman’s speech. ... So travellers from one re" 
ligion to another, people who have lost their spiritual 
nationality, may often retain a neutral and confused 
residuum of belief, which they may egregiously regard 
as the essence of all religion, so little may they re^ 
member the graciousness and naturalness of that 
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ancestral accent which a perfect religion should have.’ 
— Page 48. 

In hif tss^ on vroUstnntifm he s^f mtny Shrewd and 
some vnexpected 0iit^ of it: 

'Protestantism has the unmistakable character of a 
genuine religion. . . . it is in correspondence with 
the actual ideals and instincts of the believer .’ — 
Page 82. 

'it is a religion of pure spontaneity, of emotional 
freedom, deeply respecting itself, but scarcely de' 
ciphering its purposes. . . . it mistakes vitality, both 
in itself and in the universe, for spiritual life .’ — 
Page 80. 

Hz’ samf tu (hink its connection widi Christianity tu be 
accidental: it a purely Teutonic prodvct; and, a; he 
never /brinks from hif conch/on f: 

'This underlying Teutonic mood, which we must 
call Protestantism for lack of a better name, is anterior 
to Christianity and can survive it.’ 

Hif contrast between die spirit of Protestantism and die 
spirit oj die cospel if vncompromyiti and as disconcert^ 
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af Mr. Barlow’ f (dtatt if, Mr. Da//) hnran^ in sand^ 
ford and Merton; bvt tdien hi spiiks of zhe flosofy 
of modern Germany af a divelopment, n very fewer of 
Protistnntifm, wifiil dial he if assumin, too svmmnrily 
idiat dll essence of zhife 'ideas’ rinlly if, and we wud dis^ 
nllav hif major premiss. Wm m^ht assert, per contra, 
diat vrotistnnt London in zhe nineteenth century waf 
more essentially Christian zhan Catholic Rome waf in 
zhe fifteenth; and are dier not hmdredf of thewfandf, ny, 
millionf of Brotestants in Enfiand and Germany, tu s^ 
nvthit^ of America, whoo hav held, in die mm, tu die 
Gospel and tu Christian Ife widicwt danger of eny teint 
from zhis Teutonic filosofy? Agein, idhen he s^f zhat 
Erotistantifm newad^f 'bids fair to apply itself to social 
life’, m^ not zhatt be an essential frut of zhe Gospel? it 
if conceivable zhat time m^ yet dhow zhat zhife men — 
tres doignes du christianisme, af he holdf diem tu 
be, and its possible svrvivorf — diefe very men wer die 
carrierf of it. And when they would have thrust 
him down from the hill whereon their city was 
built, he escaped out of their hands. 

This ess^ endf wizh a brilliant dictvm idhidi svmf 
vp wvn aspect of zhe Reformation vnforgettably: 
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‘The symptoms have been cured and the disease 
driven in.’ 

Hi dvey not foil tu point avt that Christianity waf 
an Oriental ‘idea’, and way not naturaliz’d in Europe 
withavt a considerable dilution of paganiym; and riiis 
bicavye 

‘The Oriental mind has no middle, it oscillates 
between extremes, and passes directly from sense to 
mysticism and back again.’ 

Hav well diis ixpresion illuminates avr rtpvgnance 
tuwardy die forms in idhidh oriental art hay fogvr’d the 
gody of Indian midiology! It iy a good example of die 
plegvr idhidh diis avfhor can giv. Svdh dicta and afor' 
iymy are on every page, and yet diey never cravd: 

‘if pain could have cured us, we should long ago 
have been saved.’ 

‘That life is worth living is the most necessary of 
assumptions, and were it not assumed, the most im' 
possible of conclusions.’ 

TU set svdh diii^y tugedier joslitt) in a row iy tu take die 
foedhms avt of diem. They flow from die writer jvst 
tdhere diey hav full force: 
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'phsticity loves new moulds because it can fllthem, 
hut for a man of sluggish mind and bad manners there 
is no place like home.’ 

For an example of hif stedy pacif, a section from The 
Knowledge of character m^ bi taken, it ^ivf incu 
dentally hif estimat of Rousseau: 

'if Rousseau, for instance, after writing those Con' 
fessions in which candour and ignorance of self are 
equally conspicuous, had heard some intelligent friend 
like Hume draw up in a few words an account of their 
author’s true and contemptible character, he would 
have been loud in protestations that no such ignoble 
characteristics existed in his eloquent consciousness; 
and they might not have existed there, because his con' 
sciousness was a histrionic thing, and as imperfect an 
expression of his own nature as of man’s, when the 
mind is irrational no practical purpose is served by 
stopping to understand it, because such a mind is 
irrelevant to practice, and the principles that guide the 
man’s practice can be as well understood by eliminat' 
ing his mind altogether. So a wise governor ignores 
his subjects’ religion or concerns himself only with 
its economic and temperamental aspects; if the real 
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forces that control life are understood, the symbols 
that represent those forces in the mind may he dis' 
regarded, mt such a government, like that of the 
British in India, is more practical than sympathetic, 
'while wise men may endure it for the sake of their 
material interests, they will never love it for itself. 
There is nothing sweeter than to he sympathised with, 
while nothing requires a rarer intellectual heroism 
than willingness to see one’s equation written out.’ 

sixty pagif are divotid tu Religion and forty'for 
tu Art (diatt if, rsBietics or dtef^ne arts) and Poetry; 
rhen follow sixty pa^if on Poets and philosophers, in 
Mdi rdi^ion n^ein cvmef in for a ^ood did of handlit^: 
and its prominence in die hook if dii nccaimt of its pro^ 
minence here. 

A system of filosofy udiidi sets avt tu istahlidi n h^h 
spiritMl hdtol of l^e on the basis of dii motionf wil 
take its most persuafiv svpportfrom dii idea of hiwty; 
udience the section on Art (diatt if, esthetic) most be of 
primary importance, in die w^er sense of die term we 
dhud sy that Religion, Uoralf, and Aesthetics are, evil of 
them, brandief of Art — (it if tu he wisht that jornalists , 
wud giv over nfii^ die word Art for Teintitt); it if mere ' 
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ski^) — and dio' dii AristotiiUnn supremacy of politics 
if acknolidg’d, dter if in dtis hook comparntivly little dis^ 
cvsion of its sc^ntific hrandhtf; or I dhud sy diat mj 
rudii^ ^ave mi dti impresion diat social divelopment 
waf dtftrrd in sohordination tu individual perfection. 

Thi isfhetic section i /hall reprifent typical quO' 
tationf, tdhidi wil hi better than eny attempted svm' 
mary: bvt I confess diat this method if a/lso die nsorce 
of dispeir,for die svbject if overu/helmir^j and eny wvn 
of diife seventeen little essyf wud provide sufficient 
matter for a whole revew: bvt I my ventur a few 
remarks. 

Moralf, so Mr. Santayana holdf, requ^ref only die 
harmony of eedi Ife, and diatt harmony if die same af 
happines and wifdom. Aesthetic haf tu be limited b^ 
prudence or utility in die interests of happines: divs die 
f^ne arts are' superficial superadded activities’ (page 122), 
Accordirfiy af diis harmony if induced in a man he 
wil clariffi hif pdealf, and my eeven cvme tu a viyon of 
perfection. Svdi moments of inspiration are die sorce of 
'the arts’, and a wvrk of art if die monument of svefh a 
moment (pages 125, 129), 

And here we are svddenly confronted b^ an essy 
entitled stars. W/;^ if this? it wud seem diat, die 'ideal’ 
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havifi) hm nfolvd intu n haUnce of relntwitie^, it i; 
mcissory tu look nhravd for some more stable fai/ndation, 
and it if askt vflitiher die hiwty of die starry htvenf 
haf not n sensjivs carncter tdhidi if svbl^me in itself 
(page 127); and so die next ess^ if on Music, hcaufe 
ninfic makes ixcvrsionf intu vltr/i'mvndane riigionf, and 
nvidf delicncief offnlitt) tdliidh in ordinary Ife are not 
^solatid orperciiv’d, and, in ^ivii^ diem def nit form, m^ 
bf sed tu cnate diem, and dws, Ipke die starf, prmef 
diat svmdtin) 'non-relative is very near the heart’ (page 
135), It if possible diat die sdecUd ess^f are not 
wholly txplicit at diis point: 

'That art is prima facie and in itself a good can 
not be doubted, it is a spontaneous activity, and that 
settles the question. In the actual disarray of human 
life and desire, wisdom consists in knowing what 
goods to sacrifice and what simples to pour into the 
supreme mixture. The extent to which aesthetic 
values are allowed to colour the resultant of highest 
good is a point of great theoretic importance not only 
for art but for general philosophy .’ — Page iii. 

'Beauty gives men the best hint of ultimate good 
which their experience as yet can offer; and the most 
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lauded geniuses have been poets, as if people felt that 
those seers, rather than men of action or thought, had 
lived ideally and known what was worth knowing. 
That such should be the case, if the fact be admitted, 
would indeed prove the rudimentary state of human 
civilization. The truly comprehensive life should be 
the statesmans .’ — Page 113. 

‘"when we consider further the senseless rivalries, 
the vanities, the ignominy that reign in the "practical” 
world, how doubly blessed it becomes to find a sphere 
where limitation is an excellence, where diversity is 
a beauty, and where every man’s ambition is consist 
tent with every other man’s and even favourable to 
it .’ — Page 1 14. 

‘Art supplies constantly to contemplation what 
nature seldom affords in concrete experience — the 
union of life and peace .’ — Page 115, 

‘to criticize art on moral grounds is to pay it a 
high compliment by assuming that it aims to he ade' 
quate, and is addressed to a comprehensive mind. The 
only way in which art could disallow such criticism 
would be to protest its irresponsible infancy, and admit 
that it was a more or less amiable blatancy in indi' 
viduals, and not art at all .’ — Page 117. 
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The vilue of art lies in the making people happy. 
— Page 1 19. 

'if Syharis is so sad a name to the memory — and 
who is without some Syharis of his own? — if the 
image of it is so tormenting and in the end so disgust^' 
ing, this is not because we no longer think its marbles 
bright j its fountains cool, its athletes strong, or its roses 
fragrant; but because, mingled with all these supreme 
beauties there is the ubiquitous shade of Nemesis, the 
sense of a vacant will and a suicidal inhumanity. The 
intolerableness of this moral condition poisons the 
beauty which continues to be felt .' — Page 120. 

'Nothing but the good of life enters into the texture 
of the beautiful ’ — Page 123. 

'no atheism is so terrible as the absence of an 
ultimate ideal, nor could any failure of power be more 
contrary to human nature than the failure of moral 
imagination, or more incompatible with healthy life. 
For we have faculties, and habits, and impulses. 
These are the basis of our demands. And these de^ 
mands, although variable, constitute an ever^'present 
intrinsic standard of value by which we feel and judge. 
The ideal is immanent in them; for the ideal means'^ 
that environment in which our faculties would find 
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their freest employment and their most congenial 
world / — Page 124. 

Svdt sound and conuincitt) tndhit^ if mvdi nudid. 

Hire are nfw extracts from dir ess^f on Liter ntyire: 

"to turn events into ideas is the function of literal 
ture. ... 1/ looks at natural things with an incorri' 
gibly dramatic eye, turning them into permanent 
unities (which they never are) and almost into per^ 
sons, grouping them by their imaginative or moral 
affinities and retaining in them chiefly what is inci' 
dental to their being, namely, the part they may 
chance to play in mans adventures .’ — Page 138. 

'it comes to clarify the real world, not to encumber 
it .. . it can not long forget, without forfeiting all 
dignity, that it serves a burdened and perplexed crea^ 
ture, a human animal struggling to persuade the uni' 
versal Sphinx to propose a more intelligible riddle .’ — 
Page 139. 

'our logical thoughts dominate experience only as 
the parallels and meridians make a checker'board of 
the sea. They guide our voyage without controlling 
the waves, which toss for ever in spite of our ability 
to ride over them to our chosen ends .’ — Page 148. 
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‘lo the art of working well a civilized race would 
add the art of playing well ! — Page 154. 

The next section of die hook if on Poets and philo/ 
sophers, and tu meny raderf it if likely tu hi die most 
attractiv, for dii estiinats are pleinspoken and very 
pointid widi dieir ixact diction and ixvltnnt hpinor. 
Adm^rerf of Robert Browning wil hi disgvstid; on dti 
vdier hand, Ivverf of Dante dhud hi satisf^’d,for hi if set 
on n h^h pedistnl M.r. Santayana (hinks diat Lucretius 
and Dante took die r^ht viw of n pat’s fvnction. Vro' 
fessor Royce wvnce told mi, udien ta'lkiri) of die pofition 
of filosofy in America, diat die fvnction of n filosofer 
waf so vnderstood diere diat hi favnd diat hi waf 
ixpectid ‘to emotionalize the district’, it if Mr. Santa' 
yana’f opinion diat it if die fvnction of poitry tu mo' 
tionnl^ze filosofy; and diat die greit pom mvst hi dii 
isdieticnl expofition of a complite diaory of human If^e, 
so far af diatt if vnderstood; and diat dier if dierefor at 
prefent a finer opportunity for a greit port dian die 
wvrld haf hidiertu offer’d. 

since Dante’ f viw of die situation if navad^f eX' 
plodid, and indnd waf a^lredy svmidhat old'fadhion’d in 
hif own dy, it wud follow — dio’ Mr. Santayana dvef 
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not so — ^at hi; pom mvst not/ hi ohsolite: hot I cud 

not {hink diat I am kss infhra'U’d hifpoitry dian hif 
fast hiarerf wer; I /huds^ diat ‘its loueliness increases’. 
And, nfan, Paradise Lost, tdhtn it waf niw, waf ad' 
m^r’dfor its jvstijication of die of God tu man, and 

yet dll admiration of diofe fast admirer; if far trnnsctndid 
b^ oar own, yldio’ wi set b^ its argument af nbsvrd, and 
hve die poitry in spfa of it — pnless it dhud bi tryie diat 
die poitry geinf b^ its romantic abstraction from dii 
actual accidents of prefent conditionf: tdhence I /hud con' 
clnde diat poitry wil jife faosofy radter dian bi yif’d b^ 
it. BPt sv/h a poim af Mr. Santayana dif^ref -and fore' 
tellf, if ever it /hud bi written, wil necissarily bi written 
b^ a ^reitpoit, and hi wil wr^te ^ood poitry. 

From diife svbjicts wi pass tu dief^nal section of die 
book, hedid Materialism and Morals, and u/hatever 
svmmary dii avfhor allavf vs of hif systim m^ bi lookt 
for hire. 

It wud bi prifvmptnvs in mi tu attempt tu criticize 
Professor Santayana’ f faosofy, and m j riiderf wil prob' 
ably rijoice widi mi diat I cannot vndertake it; bvt I can 
avcw/h diat hif systim jvstifaf itself pragmatically af a 
viihicle for lucid discorse; and if (hit^ are tu bijvdfd, 
af hi wud hav diem, b^ dteir human valuef, diis book 
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^ofar tu nccrsdit it; for zhe hcidity widt idhidi die 
spiritml interests of l^e are handled in ditfe tss^f can 
not itfily hi r'^vnlVd: czrtmly I know of no vdter hook 
in Mdh dier if so mvdh tadhit^ of diii^f diat Engli/h 
pnple nnd tu Isrn, nor idhere die Uidhit^ if so ^aninl, 
persuafiv, and perspicnas, and so fra from diefauf of 
faMonnhle pnjudice andfa'lse sentiment. The flosofy, 
af I vnderstand it, if very consonant widi own 
fhavht: dier if no pntence of h^ift) dii vnsolv’d riddle 
of Ife. The sfinx Ivrks in evil systimf; different scoolf 
only Iwsle her from pillar tu post, and if dhi if tu hi 
driven intu eny corner idhere her prefence if ohvivs, her 
best refuse if in du vnserdhahle atom. And dtis if an 
homster mediod than diatt of dismemherit^ her and snk' 
in, tu h^e her mntilatid fragments h^ dispersal, af a 
piano'tyiner wil distribute dii error of hif wulf evil vp 
and davn die scale: for udiatever immatnrial agency 
dier my hi, or aven dhud wi cvme tu hi convinced that 
a^ll vltimat agency waf immatnrial, avr m^ndf wud 
hi mahle tu concave of its mode of action ixcept in 
matnrial termf. 

I nmemher die story of a skipper, dn old servant of 
a mercantile firm, whoo nspectid him af dieir most ex-' 
pnrienced and trvstwvrdiy agent. H/ waf fond of horse 
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Exerq^e, and u^mtver h bravht hif ihip intu port, 
ufhidi happen’d uery frnquently in diofe dgff of /hort 
coUstorag, he wud enjoy n dgf’f and dharge die 
h^re of hif hack on ehe /hip’s billf. W»« d^ idhen he had 
prefented hif accounts before zhe Bord some dheefparerf 
objected, and dte dheirmm waf constrein’d tu remon' 
state widt die captan and explein diat die Bord re^ 
gretted diat dity had no a^diority tu supply him with 
mounts at die expense of die /hareholderf. The skipper 
bou’d tu dieir decifon, and at dieir next intervew waf 
ihankt and congratulated on hif prompt attention tu dieir 
instroctionf, ‘And we are glad tu see, captan Davidson, 
diat die horse no longer nppenrf in yor accounts’, 'no^ 
gentlemen’, repin’d die skipper, 'he no longer appearf, 
but, dio’ yoo m^n’t see him, he’f there.’ 
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XX 

THE GLAMOUR OF GRAMMAR 

When, eihtyinrf n^o, Dr. uemy Bradley hravht avt 
liif masterly little Uxt'hcok The Making of English, 
hi wvrkt vp tu die margin of a most interestii^ question 
tdhidi Igf hiyond hif skme. lliatt question if — Hav 
my die r^fe of mw wvrdf, and of mw miinin,f of wordy, 
he consider d from n psychological point of uew? '^hhle 
die grammatical and etymological investigation dhowf 
only die lavf of dieir external formy, die psychological 
examination dhud giv die intellectual and emotional his^ 
tory of die peeple. This brandi of die sconce of languag 
hay come tu he ca^ll’d Semantics, or Semasiology; and 
Mr. Pearsall Smith hay nav written a hmk^ die latter 
part of Mdh iy an attractiv popular introdvction tu 
Engli/h Semantics, in die fast part of hiy hook he iy on 
die same gravnd widi Dr. Bradley. .. .Hiy method iy, 
however, different; for, udieray Dr. Bradley took die 
actual accidence ay data, and, dhowitg how its formy 
aroye and vary’d, way able tu evolve die history from 
diem, Mr. Pearsall smith, on die vdier hand, takes cwr 
national history with die accvstom’d dates and peeriody 
^ The English Language. By Lo^an Vearsall Smith, Home 
versity Library of Modern Knowledge. (Williams and Hor^ate, is. net.). 
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af hif basis. This part of hif work, tho’ nven af a text-' 
hook it most h content tu hold n second place bis^e Dr. 
Bradley’ f, if written widi greit life and literary skill, and 
a'ltugedier escapes dte drones and dvlnes Mdh )ifunlly 
pervade grammatical svmmarief. Bvtfor a sample of hif 
st^le we wil giv an extract from ehe later and more 
original part of hif work. He if speekit^ of the inflvx of 
religivs wvrdf in die peeriodfrom John tu Edward i, and 
he writes divs : — 

‘The earlier of these represent Catholicism more in 
its formal and outward aspect; but shortly after the 
coming of the preaching friars to England, when the 
effects of the great religious revival of the Continent 
were brought home to the villagers and poor towns-' 
folk, we find other words representing the inward and 
personal aspect of religious faith — devotion, pity, 
patience, comfort, anguish, conscience, purity, 
salvation. These words we may call, not perhaps too 
fantastically, "early Gothic” words, as their intro-' 
duction coincides in date with the great churches, such 
as Salisbury Cathedral, and the great monastic houses, 
which were then being erected in what is called the 
"Early English” period of Gothic architecture.’ 
ijo 
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This if a model of fext^hcok wr^tii^. it if at wmce 
ilhminatin), attractiv, and mnmonic; nor wil die hook 
disfippoint diofe whoojvd^e it from diis quotation. 

Dr. Bradley, af every wvn knowf, took n very optima 
istic viw of avr languag, and wi are glad tuf^nd diat Mr. 
Pearsall Smith fddifully nprodyias hif attitude, hicavfe 
nspect for die languag if die fast condition of good prac' 
tice. Bvt in hif preife of die ‘group-'genitive hi samf tu 
hav misonderstood n passag in Dr. Bradley’ f hook. Thi 
example diere waf 'The Duke of Devonshire’s house’, 
and svdh n groop waf pronounced tu hi 'a useful addition 
to the resources of the language’, 'colloquially [addid 
Dr. Bradley] this practice is carried to quite grotesque 
extremes. We hear occasionally such sentences as 
"That was the man i met at Birmingham’s idea”.’ nov 
M r. Pearsall smith s^f — 'in colloquial speech we can even 
use a phrase such as "The man I saw yesterday’s hat”,’ 
and hi lavef the ruder tu imagin that this if sound collo' 
quid Engli/h. it if, of corse, a grotssk harharity, pro' 
dvctiv only of nhsurditief and amhignitief; and diife are 
die natural nfvlt of a^ll k^ndf of mgkct of grnmmaticnl 
construction. The colloquial omision of die relativ pro^ 
noun, tdhidi if nov so common nven in avr hhhist'cim’d 
poitry and profe, nndf tu hi wa/rn’d ageinst,for it tendf 
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tu make nonsense^gmps of wvrdf. The simplification of 
<wr grmmnr, uihidi jhtfe wr^terf so mvdi hdavf haf 
mn gnit disadvantag — namely, diat dii identity of form 
in meny of avr navnf, verhf, and adjictivf, tugezher wizh 
dll absence of tny accidence tu ditermin grommaticnl 
nlationf, iy apt tu make nonsense^grcops, and it niidy 
mvdh attention and skill tu avoid zhiye. This state of 
(hin)f if picyilinr tu English, hiiu) consequent on die 
hosted peculiarity of avr simpliffd grammar; and if a 
feelit^for die lan^uag dhud enable vs tu avoid dieye 
avkwardnessif, yet a rule m^ht be absolutely leid davn 
diat no part of a sentence nor contiguvs parts of twoo 
consecutiv sentencef /hud, if isolated from dieir context, 
make an ambiguity or nonsense b^ dtemselvef. it seentf 
tu vs diat dier if yet a diancefor "whom’ and for vdier 
grammatical conveiniencif diat die last generation haf 
tr^’d tu bani/hfrom common to'lk. it if an old obferva' 
tion in die history of wvrdf diat ex^lef retvrn; low born 
or h^h born, dier are meny patiently weitii^ dieir opy 
portunity, l^ke die democratic and oligarchical partief 
in die chief of ancient Greece; diofe whoom wvn revolu' 
tion dr^vef avt die next wil briri, back; and diey hav 
plenty of oldfrendf at home redy tu welcvm diem. Mr. 
Tearsall Smith /howf hav die Romantic moovment 
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riiintrodjiced n nvmher of tdiat wi ca/ll Exil’d aris^ 
tocrats; and jvst nav it if phinly diefaMon tu nca/ll 
msny of zhi vzher party. W/ are incl^nd tu hdnue diat 
n very sl^ht gost of fadhion m^ht nstore tu avr spndh 
dir old vocaliz’d inflexion of die plural in svdh wvrdf 
af fist, wrist, frost, and post (and, if so, then meny less 
clamorvs outcasts with diem), tdhitfh tut nau incon' 
vaniently clip, and diat wi m^ht cvme tu s^ frostes and 
postw, af our gardenerf du. jhife old formf, udiidh are 
still prevalent amvti) cmtrymen, are better wvrdf, hofh 
iifier and actually shorter tu spnk than dii vnpro' 
naunceable monosyllabkf diat, having taken dieir place, 
striw dieir cacofonkf bravdcast over avr best literatnr. 
Only dii vdier d^ wi met with flames, in wvn of Mr. 
Masefleld’f pomf, if wi are not mistaken, and it gave 
vs vnmitigatid plefvr. it nft tu bt vvlgarly svppofd 
diat our dialectal cvntry sptrdi waf digradid; but new 
diat every dh^ld knowf that it if mnely ancient it wil 
not be so vtterly scorn’d. Nor can our distance from 
diofe older formf be me^vr’d b^ t^me,for — a; Mr. Vearsall 
Smith s^f . — 

'we are probably now much nearer to Chaucer, not 
only in our understanding of his age, but also in our 
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comprehension of his language, than our ancestors 
were in Drydens time . . . and Shakespeare and Spen^ 
ser are much more easily comprehended by us than by 
the men of letters who were born not many years after 
the death of these great poets.’ 

interestiu) and d^vertiU) ay etymology if, it if perhaps 
svmBiin) of a liternryfnt tu make n truly reidable book 
avt of matter zhat if so ditadit and miscillamvs and apt 
tu rvn off intu bl^nd allyf. The tndivm tdhidi a mire 
gadieriti) of ^solatid facts wil occayon nppiirf in Mr. 
'Weekley’f niw i®/:. The Romance of Words, ^ tdherin 
hi haf attemptid tu groop tdhat my bi ca/ll’d die curiosi'- 
tief of etymology. This book if not intended tu bi red on 
end; dii author offerf it for the amusement of occasional 
leisure’; and if wi found it so amufin) chat wi cud not 
put it daun until sat^ity disngrinbly overcame us, zhatt 
can hardly bi imputed tu him for a fault. The index 
dhowf diat sume 2,000 wurdf are delt wizh in ipo page f, 
so diat die compresion if sumudhat severe; we think zhat 
condensation if a snare in diis subject, and regret it die 
more in Mr. 'Weekley’f book bicaufe hif brevity my 

^ The Romance of Words. By Ernest Weekley, {Murray, ^s.6d, 
net.). 



THE GLAMOUR OF GRAMMAR 
svmt^mef mislad. Ths, on page 8 wt f^nd, 'The 
tmzcnmast is the rearmost of three, hut the Fr. mat 
de misaine is the foremast, and both come from ital 
mezzana, which means "middle”.’ An averag ruder if 
kd tu conclude rhat mezzana originally msnt die man' 
mast in a ihrnmasUd vessel; hvt zher if no avihority 
for zhis, nor dvf Mr. weekley ^zher state it or man it. 
Mezzana m^ hav ban die name of n sort of tr^'seil, and 
die mast zhat carry’ d it k nam’d from it. Bvt die 

sentence in die book looks af if dii avdior waf makii^ an 
ampfiii) point b^ a suppressio veri. in Grandpre’s old 
Repertoire polyglotte de la Marine, di( author wildly 
conjectnrf zhat 'ce mot qu’on devrait krire mizene’ if 
dir^v’d from Misenus, die companion of JEneas in 
Virgil : — 

'Le nom de misaine est un hommage que I’antique 
tradition rendit au trompette d’Enee qui donna aussi 
son nom au cap pres duquel ilfut enterre. Pour savoir 
qui a raison dans I’ emplacement de ce mot, ilfaudrait 
savoir ou se tenait le trompette du general, tout porte 
a croire que Palinure se tenait augouvernail et Mizhe 
d la proue; et dans ce cas, nous aurions mieux placi 
son mat que les Anglais.’ 
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On pa^e 40 in nn intemtin) section wi rnd : — 

‘certain Christian names are curiously associated 

with stupidity English has, or had, in the sense of 

“fool” the words ninny, nickum, noddy, zany. 

. . . Nickum and noddy are prohaUy for Hico' 
demus or Nicholas, both of which are used in French 
for a fool. . . . Noddy^peak, ninny-hammer, 
nickum-poop, now nincompoop, seem to be 
arbitrary elaborations.’ 

Nickum simffnolly tu discredit die well-known 
svggestion diat nincompoop if conneettd widi non- 
compos. W/ gratefully accept Nickum, bvt tdhence 
cvmef ‘poop’? Poop if )if’d commonly b^ sccolboyf for 
a stypid fellow, and idhedier it bi obbrnviaUdfrom nin- 
compoop, or hav n possibly independent origin, die yse 
of it preovef an inheerent propriety, and it tvrnf vp agein 
in lirrypoop. Ncu/, we ^ud widi tu vrge diat diis in- 
heerent propryty, ufhedier or not spyyested in diis case bi 
non-compos, waf die cavfe of die form of die word; 
and we hav diofen diis example in order tu leed vp tu a 
general remark. Bodi Dr. Bradley and Mr. Pearsall 
Smith are well on dieir gard ageinst fanciful assvmp- 
tionf, and it if probably cwt of cavtion diat zhey vnder- 

ij6 
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tstimat, af it sumf tu vs, dts 'emotional connotation’ of 
some wvrdf af dte cavfe of dieir form. Dr. Bradley goef 
so far af tu s^, 'There is something in the sound of a 
word that fits it to receive an "emotional connotation,’” 
and wi hav borrow’d hif ixprtsion; hvt if wvn dhud ever 
sg/ zhat svdh and svdh n word if svggestiv of its object, 
wvn if generally aiur’d b^ the psychologist that the sym' 
pnihy between the twco if imagin’d and haf grown vp 
from association, it cannot be dent’d that this m^ svm' 
tymef be the case, bvt the vther real condition most be 
very freequent. it if the fact that wvrdf are bandy’d abavt 
in varivs form f and that their form f dhange, and that 
certan formf prcove v^tal and are selected; and it if Purely 
the same sense Mdh moldf and selects them diat recog' 
n^zef their propriety idhen selected, if we feel poop tu 
hav an emotional connotation and recognize it af beii^ 
admirably expressiv of 'fool’, no d<wt it waf for tdiatt 
very reef on that the word arofe and remein’d. Mr. Tear' 
sail Smith followf Dr. Bradley in classifyit^ svm of the 
simplest svggestionf of certan vavelf and consonants; 
thefe elementary data are convincitg, and tho’ the sob' 
ject if lyable tu fanciful errorf, yet its sc^ntific basis if 
very secure. W/ hav not done jostice tu Mr. Weekley’f 
book. For a sample of its treyorf we wil transcrybefrom 
177 
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it die ^loss on die wvrd Liimmel in Ludwi£f dic' 
tionnry : — 

'Liimmel. A lon^ lubber, a lazy lubber, a slouch, 
a lordant, a lordane, a looby, a booby, a tony, a fop, 
a dunce, a simpleton, a wise^acre, a sot, a lo^er-'head, 
a blockhead, a nickampoop, a lingerer, a drowsy or 
dreaming lusk, a pill^garlick, a slowback, a lathback, 
a pitiful sneaking fellow, a lungio, a tall slim fellow, 
a slim long-'back, a great hefellow, a lubberly fellow, 
a lozel, an awkward fellow.’ 

The ruder wil probably rigret diat Herr Ludwig did 
not wr^te die whole of dtis article. 



NOTES 


ON THE 

PHONETIC ALPHABET 



accented, 
unaccented, 
accented or 


COMPLETE TABLE OF THE VOWELS 



as in — 
faster 
hat 

rt^Oj general, 
avtvmn, a^ihority, a^ll. 
bed.^ 

made, d^. 

{ abate. (As a mute, denoting length of prc/ 
ceding vowel.) 3 

hsveH. (Vocalizing a liquid.) 

(Before a consonant.) 
gmn, dll. (Before a vowel.) 

it. 

m^ht, b^. 

hot. 

open. 

full. 

moon. 

un^te. 

bvt. 

h(w. 

lyric, pity. 
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NOTES ON THE VOWELS 

1. The form of this symbol was chosen to picture the sound 
that it stands for; viz. an imperfect a — one whose characteristic 
sound is blurred through being unaccented. 

To read paradox and Asia, for example, may serve to remind 
a deliberate, careful speaker not to say paradox, Asia. 

2. Some writers may choose to use e, in preference to ^ for 
certain syllables which carry a secondary accent only; thus, the last 
syllable in tmdernts, l^htheartidms : — 

and for p. participles, bearing a secondary accent, as cvmforted : — 

also for certain words with the prefix ex, en, 8 cc. — if pronounced ex 
rather than ix, even when the vowel is unaccented: viz. example, 
endmt. Robert Bridges would have advocated this pronunciation 
and spelling; and in such words as the above, where the second 
vowel is undoubtedly accented, the reader would not be misled. 
A few other exceptions to accentuation of e are index, content, &c. 

3. The use ofe, as a mute, sometimes to soften c, but chiefly to 
distinguish long from short final syllables, is explained in Prose V. 

Further it is permitted to write mute e at the end of certain 
monosyllables, which, by virtue of their sense, carry weight, even 
if their vowel be short by nature: thus hue, and occasionally dune, 
gone, 8 >cc. And we write some or sum, according to sentence/stress. 

4. / followed by e, as in sinare, diz/e, is accented, iw is accented, 
as in fiw, hfwtijul, and ia as in real, dtar, &c. 

For those who have not seen No. V, it should be explained 
that this symbol, /, stands for i, and a for i:, in the I.P.A. alphabet. 
It was the intention of the designer (R.B.) to approximate the 
shape to some form of i, which would in all probability be even/ 
tually substituted. 

Note.— We write hcok, look, See., in order to change as little as 
possible the appearance of these common words. And, for 
the same reason, tr)i(h,frnt. See., instead of troo(h,jroot: this cannot 
mislead as y (cons.) never occurs after r before 00. 

Capitals are not dealt with. Proper names are unchanged 
and quotations given in the original spelling. 
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RULES 

FOR THE EFFECT OF f ON PRECEDING VOWELS 
RULE I 

In Standard English, 

The vowels, a, it, o, u, y, co, and the di^ 
graph (W (except in cowry) are followed by the 
sound of e, before r. In some words this sound is 
represented by the symbol e written before the r as 
in aerate, or after the r as in fare, f^re, more, pyre, 
but often its presence is indicated by no symbol, 
as in Mary, star, poor. 

RULE 2 

In an orthographically closed syllable ending in 
r, or r followed by another consonant — 
or has the sound of 3ur(^r) nor, fort. 


vr 

99 

„ err 

for, hvrt. 

ir 

99 

„ err 

stir, squirt. 

er 

99 

„ err 

her, herd, confer.^ 


Inflected and derived forms remain unaltered: thus, stirrif^,fprry, 
^ sr is always accented, whereas er is always unaccented. 


RULE 

FOR THE EFFECT OF W, tSlj and qu ON THE 
FOLLOWING a. 

In standard English, 

a following w, ufh, and qn has the sound of o: 
thus — was, u^hat, quarrel. 

[Except before ck, g, ng, and x; as ufhack, wag, 
wangle, wax.] 
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THE CONSONANTS 


The following are unchanged: 
hdfhjklmnpqrtvwxyz. 
c is soft before t e t n i ^y. 
c is hard before all other vowels and diphthongs. 
g is always soft, thus gm, manag. 

S „ hard, „ go. get. 

s has four forms: 

s as in soft (unvoiced) / as in was (voiced) 
y „ sugar „ y „ measure „ 

LIGATURES 

fi) as in sing A as in ship 

ih „ thin (unvoiced) si = ^ „ Asia 

zh „ the (voiced) ci = /h „ social 

uih „ what ti ^ /h „ notion 

di „ chin 

When ch or wh, unligatured, are used at the beginning of a 
word, one of the letters is mute: thus, Christian, where h is 
mute; whoo, where w is mute. 

Note. Phonetically, 5 symbols are unnecessary for the sound sh (/), 
but we retain all of them in use at present to avoid the otherwise 
unfamiliar appearance of words. 

Several mute consonants are retained, thus: twoo, answer; know, 
kn^fe; half, fhcwht. Also of is always written thus, and not ou. But 
these are matters for personal choice. 
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